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connection with any unit 
of the Guardian Detroit 
Union Group, Incorpo- 
rated, enables you to keep 
in close touch with the 
multiple financial activities 
and significant commercial 
development in Michigan’s 
industrial area. The institu- 
tions in the Group are 
located in the key cities of 
this area and the informa- 
tion and facilities possessed 
by each unit are available 


to all customers of any unit. 
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: A CONDENSED STATEMENT of CONDITION 


Covering all Offices and Foreign Branches 
as of September 24, 1930 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks $96,504,569.32 
United States Securities 50,212,332.16 
Loans, Discounts and Investments 494,805,541.01 
Banking Houses 15,569,975.52 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 41,595,217.18 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 4,849,429.34 


Total $703,537,064.53 


LIABILITIES 


Capital $44,500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits 40,057,305.96 $84,557,305.96 


Reserves, including Interest, Taxes, Dividend, and Un- 
earned Discount 6,668,318.01 


Liability as Acceptor or Endorser on Acceptances and 

Foreign Bills 72,711,931.10 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and other Lia- 

bilities ' 810,467.74 
Deposits 538,789,041.72 


Total $703,537,064.53 


The stockholders of The First National Bank of Boston beneficially own 
the capital stock of Old Colony Trust Company (capital $5,000,000, surplus, 
guaranty fund and profits $5,446,362) and the capital stock of The First 
National Old Colony Corporation (capital and surplus $25,000,000). The 
figures of these companies are not included in the above statement. 
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Earnings The Best Test 


For Judging Agricultural Loans 
An Editorial 


T IS the consistent earning ability of a 

farmer which makes him a good credit risk. 

Too often loans are made on the basis of 
the value of the farm land and little or no 
thought is given to the probable cash income 
of the borrower at the time his note will fall due. 

That is why banks now own so many farms— 
farms which do not have the ready market 
the banker assumed they would have when 
they were accepted as collateral. 

But farming is not so distressed as our 
politicians would have us believe. 

There are farmers in every community who 
make good profits each year regardless of 

weather or market conditions. They are the 
safe risks. When they borrow from the bank, 
they pay their notes promptly out of current 
earnings. 

You know a few such men, but there are 
others you don’t know. How can you recog- 
nize them without trying them out on loans? 


How Farmers Earn Consistently 


The men who make consistent earnings from 
farming have sufficient modern equipment to 
enable them to get along with little or no hired 
help. 

They get their field work done at the most 
opportune time. 

They know the importance of promptness 
and they have the power and equipment to do 
their work, regardless of delays caused by the 
weather. 

They study the fertility requirements of 
their fields and keep the land producing yields 
much above the average. 

They produce at costs much below the 
average. 

They have a cropping plan that includes 
only crops that can be depended upon for 
yearly profits. 

They feed live stock, buying supplementary 
feeds to secure the most economical and rapid 
gains. 

Such men are above the average! 


Certainly. But it is the man who is above 
the average in any business who is the safe 
risk. 


Above Average Farmers May 
Be Developed 


Average earning ability is not good enough. 
Below the average is an absolutely dangerous 
credit. 

If you haven’t enough farmers in your terri- 
tory who classify in the highest rating, it will 
pay to develop a few. 

It is hardly to be expected that a banker 
will tell a farmer how to raise a certain crop. 
However, if you know the methods followed 
by the most successful farmers, you will be 
able to recognize the man who is up-to-date 
in his farming. You can encourage him. 

The least you can do is to show an intelli- 
gent interest in your customers’ business. And, 
after all, that will go a long, long way toward 
developing farmers with ability above the 
average. 

What is really happening to farming? Has 
the farmer been put into an unfair position? 
Does he have less chance to succeed than other 
business men? 

Not at all.. The opportunity for success is 
really increasing. 

Farming is becoming a better business for 
the man who is up-to-date in his methods and 
equipment—and a more risky business for the 
man who is undercapitalized and behind the 
times in his methods. 

It is apparent that adequate power, intellj- 
gent use of fertilizer, and the feeding of live 
stock are essential to insure consistent earnings 
year after year. 

The principles represented in this discussion 
also apply in other lines of business. The 
manufacturer or merchant who does not keep 
in step with progress is likely to be undersold 
by his more progressive competitors who re- 
duce cost of production and get greater yields 
per man. 
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This Is A Progressive Bank 


Bankers’ Stamp of 
Approval 


The Rand M¢Nally BLUE 
BOOK is the only bank direc- 
tory that has ever received 
the approval of the entire 
American banking fraternity. 
Bankers buy more BLUE 
BOOKS than all other similar 
publications combined. More 
advertise in the BLUE BOOK 
than subscribe to any competi- 
tor. 


E TURNED to his BLUE BOOK and looked up 
the distant point. One bank stood out from all the 
others, saying, 


“This is a progressive bank. We guarantee you prompt, 
efficient service.” 


Blue Book Advertising points out the progressive bank 
to the whole world of finance. 


If your bank is interested in securing business . 
should say so via Blue Book Advertising. The cost is sur- 
prisingly small. The results are surprisingly worth while. 


. you 


Drop us a line and we’ll give you the complete facts. 
No obligations, of course. Write today to— 


Rand M€Nally & Company 


Official Numbering Agent of American Bankers Association 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


THE LARGEST PUBLISHERS OF BANKING PUBLICATIONS IN THE WORLD 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE NOVEMBER 1930 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Service for 
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since 1863 
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The 
BANKERS MONTHLY 


A banking unit is the place where sits a financially 
and mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no. 
Every community unit has a right to at least one of them 
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Promote Business Stability 


HE proper education of savings depositors 
will help prevent periods of drastic re- 
adjustment following booms of speculation. 


A Key-note Message From 


ROME C. STEPHENSON 


President, American Bankers Association, President of The St. Joseph Loan and Trust Co. 
and Vice President of the St. Joseph County Savings Bank, South Bend, Indiana 


HOSE who saved systematically, 

when nearly everyone was em- 
ployed, have not been in distress 
during the recent period of light 
employment. So far as they are con- 
cerned, there has been no depres- 
sion. They have adjusted their lives 
to the changed conditions, but their 
mental attitude has been such as to 
keep up their spirits and they have 
been an important factor in prevent- 
ing a more serious situation. 

Let me illustrate by citing four 
recent experiences with depositors 
in my bank, 

On Columbus Day I received a 
telephone call from a farm woman. 
She wanted to see me at the bank. 
Inasmuch as the bank was closed, I 
told her that I would drive out to 
her farm and talk with her there. I 
was planning a pleasure drive, and I 
changed my route to pass her farm. 

When I arrived, she explained 
that she was contemplating building 
a new home and she wanted my ad- 
vice as to whether this is a good time 


to build. She explained that she had 
a savings account amounting to 
$3,000. She wished to borrow an ad- 
ditional $3,000. 


Encourage Immediate Building 
Action 


I asked what type of home she had 
planned and found that it was to be 
modern. It will be brick veneered 
with a warm-air furnace and an oil 
burner. It will have electric lights, 
modern plumbing, an electric pump 
to provide both hot.and eold water 
under pressure, and the other elec- 
trical devices that make modern 
homes convenient and pleasant. 

I promptly told her that my advice 
was to build at onee. I explained 
that the bank would gladly supply 
the $3,000 that was needed. 

Every banker is likely to have op- 
portunities similar to this. When 
you find a thrifty person who has 
saved sufficient to proceed with a 
building project, you owe it to your 
community to encourage immediate 


action. Furthermore, it is good busi- 
ness for your bank. 

I do not mean that money should 
be loaned without a thorough inves- 
tigation. Special attention needs to 
be given to appraisals and to the 
plans and specifications for the build- 
ing. 

As bankers, we need to make ‘sure 
that every project financed is mod- 
ern and planned with an eye to the 
future. Styles change so rapidly 
that a building that finds ready sale 
today may be a drug on the market 
10 years from today. 


This is an ideal time to erect 
needed buildings, if they are 


strictly up-to-date. Labor is cheaper. 
Workmen do _ better work and 
more of it. Materials are cheaper 
than for some time. There is not 
much likelihood that costs will be 
further reduced. There is likely to 
be an increase in costs as time goes 
on. So, this is an ideal time to build. 

I know of no more important job 
this year for every banker than that 


Slogans To Use In Promoting Systematic Saving 


1. Save a percentage of all you earn and 


put it into a savings account. 


2. There is no substitute for a savings 


account. 








of searching out the savers to encour- 
age them to spend for what they 
need and at the same time to use 
such cases as a basis for promoting 
systematic saving. Don’t you see 
how helpful this story of the farm 
woman is going to be to me in encour- 
aging the less thrifty in this com- 
munity to develop a system for con- 
sistent saving? 


Encourage Regular Deposits 


May I suggest the following slogan 
as a basis for promoting systematic 
saving during the coming vear: 
‘*Save a percentage of all vou earn 
and put it into a savings account.’’ 

Please do not get the mistaken 
notion that this slogan alone will do 
the job. This is only the basis, the 
theme, if you please, of a campaign 
of which you must be the active man- 
ager (with emphasis upon active). 

You will need to have a number 
of plans ready for anyone who shows 
interest in the idea. The Christmas 
and Vacation clubs are good as far as 
they go, but they are likely to fit into 
only a part of your situations. You 
will be continually asked, ‘‘ How 
much should I save?’’ You must be 
ready with a formula that will fit 
the individual ease. One banker has 
suggested that inasmuch as business 
declines are expected about every 
seven years, each workman should 
save one sixth of his salary. He will 





HE president of the 
American Bankers Associ- 
ation is a man who recognizes 
that the real compensations 
in life are the thrills that come 
from seeing others benefit 
from little services you have 
performed. He looks upon the 
comfort and happiness of the 
individual family as one of 
the chief interests of the pub- 
lic servant. That is why he is 
such a successful savings 
banker. 
He is genuinely interested 
in the daily life of his cus- 
tomers. He enjoys visiting the 


home of a foreign workman just as much as 
a party given by his most important com- 


mercial customer. 


then have a full year’s salary in ad- 
vance for the seventh year of possible 
unemployment. Some will take up 
with this plan. Others will not un- 
derstand it and will need some other 
suggestion. 

A deposit of 10% of monthly earn- 
ings in a savings account will pro- 
vide more than 60% of a year’s sal- 
ary for the seventh year and that is 
66% of the amount spent each year 
during the six years of earning. 

Suppose, for example, that the in- 
come is $3,000 per year. 10% 
saved which amounts to $1,800 in 
six years, not counting interest. If 
$300 is saved, the family spends only 
$2,700 per year, $1,800 is two-thirds 
of $2,700, so the family has two- 
thirds of normal income for the 
seventh year even if there is no em- 
ployment during that year. Cer- 
tainly a family can get along on two- 
thirds of normal income in ease of 
necessity. 


is 


Systematic Saving Makes 
Paying Easy 


There are dozens of other plans 
that will be suggested by individual 
eases. The important thing is to pro- 
mote some kind of a system of saving. 

Here is another recent experience. 
I loaned a Hungarian family money 
to build a home. More than half the 
cost had been saved over a period of 
years. When the home was com- 








ROME C. STEPHENSON 





pleted, I was invited out to see it. It 
was a home to delight any banker, 
It was comfortable, convenient and 
neat. But most important of all— 
the paying for it was a pleasure and 
in no sense a burden. Systematie 
saving had made it possible and will 
complete the payments in a few 
years, 

This call so delighted these people 
that they have brought a number of 
thrifty friends to our bank. 

On the oceasion of a visit similar 
to this, the mother had told me of the 
approaching marriage of her daugh- 
ter. She wanted to know if I would 
like to be present at the wedding 
dinner. I told her that I would enjoy 
it very much. 

A few weeks later she came into 
the bank. She wanted to know if I 
remembered the invitation. I assured 
her that I was looking forward to 
the occasion. She asked me to name 
a date when I could attend. I 
thought that I was signally honored 
and a date was soon set. 

The wedding was a delightful af- 
fair and resulted in new acquaint- 
ances many of whom were soon de- 
veloped into systematic savers at our 
bank. 

I mention these personal expe- 
riences to emphasize this important 
principle: The promotion of savings 
must be accepted as a personal task 

(Continued on page 61) 


The Association is particu- 
larly fortunate in selecting a 
leader whose mind is not 
diverted from the everyday 
existence of the sincere indi- 
vidual to the artificial life of 
the “‘climber’’, who looks upon 
banking and business as a 
game, success in which 
consists of beating the other 
fellow. 

Banking is essentially an 
intimate relationship and the 
bank or association that does 
not have a leader who thinks 
in terms of the individual is 
not likely to serve its commu- 


nity or its membership. Rome C. Stephenson’s 
leadership of the American Bankers Associa- 


tion is sure to be in the right direction. 
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The sale value of a house at the time a mortgage is foreclosed may be determined 
at the time the mortgage is made quite largely by the details of construction that will 
remain in demand among home buyers over the period the mortgage extends. 


Appraisal Responsibility 


Belongs to The Top Man 


N ESTIMATE of the sale value 
of the building is not an ap- 
praisal. An estimate of the replace- 
ment value of a building is not a safe 
appraisal for collateral purposes. A 
statement of the costs of a building 
is not sufficient. 

But usually it is only one or 
more of these that is supplied the 
bank by an ordinary appraiser. 

The importance of successful 
building loans to the small bank is 
such that I say with all the empha- 
sis at my command: ‘‘The top man 
in the bank must give his attention 
to building appraisals.’’ 


Appraisals Must Insure Safety 


The local bank has an obligation 
to the community which requires 
that mortgage loans must be made. 
The bank must lend its resources, as 
long as they can be loaned safely, to 
help the development of the com- 
munity. But no executive officer is 
warranted in trusting the evaluation 
of the collateral on a building loan 
to anyone who is not fully capable of 
judging the building from the stand- 
point of complete safety to the bank. 
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By LUCIUS TETER 


Chairman of the Board, Chicago Trust Co., Chicago 


Inasmuch as there are two sources 
of funds for repaying the loan, the 
appraiser’s attention should be zen- 
tered on them i. e.; the owner’s in- 
come and the salability of the prop- 
erty. 

The banker must know that the 
builder will be in a position to re- 
pay the loan out of his own persona! 
earnings, if the building does not 
have an income of its own. 

If it is an income-earning build- 
ing, then the banker must know just 
what the earnings are going to be, 
and must determine whether these 
will pay the operating expense and 
repay the loan within a reasonably 
short time. 

If the earnings, either of the 
owner or of the building, prove to 
be insufficient, the banker may have 
to fall back on the other source of 
payment, the sale of the property. 

And so the appraiser must provide 
sufficient evidence on which to base 
judgment as to how quickly the 
building may be sold when the mort- 
gage matures and what the price is 
likely to be. 

This is not an easy task, and many 


men who call themselves appraisers, 
never take it into consideration at 
all, principally because they do not 
project their judgment into the 
future far enough, but base their ap- 
praisal almost entirely on present 
conditions. 


The Future Value Is The 


Important Item 


Conditions are changing rapidly 
in this country and the tendency is 
for even more rapid change. Con- 
sequently, appraisals must give full 
consideration to probable future de- 
velopments. 

Let us suppose that the loan is 
made on a home built by a man who 
intends to occupy it himself. He has 
saved sufficient money to buy a lot 
and to pay enough of the construc- 
tion cost so that the bank is called 
upon to supply only sufficient funds 
to pay 30% of the cost of the build- 
ing. 

Ordinarily, if these conditions 
exist, a bank considers that it has 
safe collateral. However, there are 
many considerations to weigh before 
safety is assured. (Continued on page 10) 
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The top man in the bank must 
satisfy himself and his directors that 
the home is in a section of the town 
where it is likely to be in demand at 
the time the house would come into 
the possession of the bank. 

If the community is not growing 
and apparently has no prospect of 
growing for the next several years, 
this matter must be given unusual 
consideration. The location may be 
the reason for not making the loan. 

Let us suppose now that the loca- 
tion seems entirely satisfactory. It 
is in a part of town that is likely to 
be popular as the residential section 
for many years to come. The ‘next 
question to be settled is: ‘‘ Will this 
home be in popular demand because 
of its type of construction, not now, 
but at the time when it will come 
into the possession of the bank ?’’ 


What Will The Future Buyer 
Demand? 


In reaching a decision on this 
point, the top man in the bank needs 
to be fully acquainted with the de- 
tails of modern construction. He 
must also determine the trend of 
such details. For example, a few 
years ago, very little was known 
about insulation. A few years from 
now, it is possible that a home will 
be almost unsalable unless it is in- 
sulated. The trend is toward fully 
insulated houses. 

A few years ago, it was possible to 
sell homes without electric wiring. 
A few years from now, it may be 
almost impossible to sell a home un- 
less it has an abundance of electric 
wiring. 

When electricity was first intro- 
duced into homes, one outlet in a 
room was sufficient. Now there is 
a demand for many outlets. It is not 
at all unusual for even a bedroom, 
for example, to have as many as eight 
or nine different lighting fixtures. 

In the matter of plumbing fixtures 
a great change has occurred. Some 
years ago, homes could be sold in 
small towns without plumbing at all. 
A little later, plumbing was neces- 
sary, but the type of plumbing was 
not looked into with such a critical 
eye. Today, the type of plumbing 
may be a serious drawback to the 
sale of a home. Even the style of a 
bathtub might have something to do 
with the sale. 

But let me emphasize again that 
it is not so much the demand of today 
as it is the demand of the future 
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which the top man of the bank must 
try to learn. Certainly, the least he 
ean do is to familiarize himself with 
all of the details of modern construe- 
tion of today and make sure that the 
buildings on which he lends money 


-— OF 


How To Safeguard 
Loans On 


Living Quarters 


1. Determine the income of 
the borrower as to amount 
earned, amount available for 
interest and principal pay- 
ments, and stability. 


2. Estimate the rental value 
of the building. There might 
be a time when all the pay- 
ments would have to be se- 
cured from rent. 


3. Appraise the sale value 
as of the date when the mort- 
gage will come due. Today’s 
value may not be the price at 
which the property can be 
sold, if the mortgage is not 
paid. 


4. Make a constant study 
of styles in building construc- 
tion details and furnishings. 
What was satisfactory five 
years ago may be almost 
unsalable five years hence. 


5. Make certain that the 
building may be classed as 
“standard.” Freakish con- 
struction may be a liability 
to the owner. 


6. Keep in constant touch 
with styles in building so that 
you will know from day to 
day what home buyers con- 
sider modern. 





are at least up to present-day stand- 
ards. 

Just how soon standards will 
change is difficult to say, but eer. 
tainly, if a house is almost out of 
date today, it will be obsolete 
much sooner than the house that is 
built with all modern conveniences 
and advantages. 

Let us consider again an example 
of a home built by a man for his own 
occupancy. Let us say that this man 
has it in his mind that he wants a 
certain type of roof, which costs a 
great deal and which is not likely to 
be in demand among average home 
owners. 

In other words, this one feature 
adds so much to the cost of the house 
that persons in the market for a home 
can get the same interior conven- 
ieneces at very much less cost. 

Certainly this expense must be 
discounted and no money loaned on 
the basis of it. After it is taken out 
of the total cost, it might still be safe 
to lend money on the house unless 
the plan is so unusual that very few 
people would enjoy living there. 


Freakish Houses Do Not Sell 


Well 


Perhaps a specific case may illus- 
trate the importance of the top man 
in the bank going into the details of 
construction. A certain contractor 
built a home and, in order to experi- 
ment with insulation, spent a great 
deal of money on this one item alone. 

Instead of using fiber insulating 
board, he built conerete floors and 
filled in all walls with conerete. He 
also added some other details which 
resulted in a _ perfectly insulated 
house, it is true, but which cost so 
much that no other person would 
ever be willing to pay the cost, if 
they purchased the house. 

The house may be sold at a dis- 
count, but if the bank were to lend 
sufficient on that house to pay 50% 
or 60% of its cost, it might find a 
property on its hands, when the 
mortgage matured, that would not 
sell even for the amount of the loan. 

I realize that my proposition puts 
a heavy burden upon the president 
or eashier, or whoever happens to be 
the top man in the country bank. 
But certainly no lesser officer can be 
left with these details. If the banker 
is going to lend money on a build- 
ing, he must know all that he can 
know about the probable value of 
the building. 
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The most effective way to audit tellers is to prove the cash during the work- 
ing day when the tellers would least expect it. Reserve currency should be 
under dual control, all changes in reserve currency being made in the presence 


of the auditor. 


An Outline For 


Small Bank Audit Control 


COMPETENT auditor with the 

proper vision can more than 
save his salary by the elimination of 
useless operations. He can _ also, 
through proper planning, speed the 
work in the various departments. 

An audit department can save its 
own cost in many ways, chiefly by 
the checking of records to see that 
every function has been well per- 
formed, such as the proper collec- 
tion of all income. 

There are various degrees of audit 
control. One method of audit used 
by some banks is the duplication of 
practically all records. We do not 
recommend this system. It has been 
proved time and again that better 
results can be obtained through a 
periodical audit with tests or trials 
at indefinite intervals. 

In the following we offer a brief 
summary of the audit operations we 
would recommend for a small bank. 
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Bank Systems Specialist 


Auditing The Loan and 
Discount Department 


The auditor should take a trial 
balance of actual notes at least once 
every 90 days, the trial balance to 
be cheeked against general ledger 
controls. 

The auditor, after establishing a 
record of all collateral that has been 
pledged as security to loans, shall 
daily cheek ‘‘in’’ and ‘‘out’’ ecol- 
lateral received and delivered. This 
checking is to be done from a record 
provided by the loan register and 
liability record. 

Part of the work of checking col- 
lateral that has been surrendered 
can be done through a dual control 
system, whereby the collateral clerk, 
the auditor, or an officer, will O. K. 
tickets substantiating the delivery of 
collateral. This method is known as 
the ‘‘In and Out Ticket System’’ 
and all collateral surrendered will be 


represented by a ticket which bears 
the authorization of either a desig- 
nated officer or the auditor in addi- 
tion to that of the collateral clerk. 


The actual collateral should be 
checked periodically against the 
auditor’s control which is created 
through the ‘‘In and Out System’’ 
which has been checked against the 
loan register or liability journal. 

Past due notes should also be 
partly under the auditor’s control, 
and it should be his duty to see that 
all past due notes are officially re- 
ported to the loan committee. He 
should also see to it that notices have 
actually been mailed to the debtors. 


Auditing The Collection 
Department 


The auditor should establish an 
income control which can be done 
through the creation of an accrual 
system under the direct control of 
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the auditor, or through checking the 
discount and interest accounts. 

The auditor should periodically 
run a trial balance of actual items 
on hand in the collection department, 
and should verify those items which 
have been sent to other points for 
collection. 

He ean also periodically check the 
income from the collection depart- 
ment. 


Paying and Receiving Tellers’ 
Audit 


The auditor should periodically 
check the actual cash of each teller. 
The most effective way to do this is 
to prove the teller’s cash during the 
working day, at some time when the 
teller would least expect it. 

The other method, which is not so 
effective, is to count the teller’s cash 
after the close of the day, and then 
verify the items that have passed 
through the teller’s hands during 
the last half hour of the day. 

The reserve currency over and 
above the teller’s actual needs should 
be under dual control, and additions 
thereto or subtractions therefrom 
should be made only in the presence 
of the auditor. 


Auditing The Commercial 
Bookkeeping Department 


Dormant accounts constitute the 
biggest individual liability in the 
commercial department, and should 
be under the auditor’s control. 

The signatures on all items 
charged to dormant accounts should 
be checked by the auditor and a trial 
balance should be taken periodically 
of the dormant accounts. 

The auditor should at fixed, but 
not stated intervals, run a trial bal- 
ance of the commercial account 
ledgers, either in whole or in part. 

We would recommend that the 
auditor occasionally take a certain 
part of the alphabet and mail out 
statements on all accounts with a re- 
turn reconcilement enclosed. 


An Audit For The Savings 
Department 


Only a small percentage of the 
reconcilements will be returned, but 
this serves a double purpose as both 
the bookkeeper and the teller, as well 
as other employees, will know that at 
some unannounced time every de- 
positor will receive a statement. The 
moral effect created through this 
method will have considerable bear- 
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ing on any anticipated action by any 
employee. 

At least 20% of the savings ac- 
counts should be proved by the 
auditor monthly. This would be ac- 
complished by taking a trial balance. 

Many banks occasionally place an 
auditor in the savings cage for a day 
or two ata time. This auditor checks 
every passbook presented against the 
ledger or against a previous trial 
balance. This is the best form of sav- 
ings audit known. 

Another practice is to occasionally 
take a day’s batch of withdrawal 
tickets and check the actual signa- 
tures against the signature cards. 

Due to the fact that Christmas ac- 
counts are paid out at the end of 
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What An Auditor 
Should Do In Each 


Department 


1. A trial balance of actual 
notes should be made at least 
once every 90 days. 


2. A trial balance of actual 
items on hand in the collec- 
tion department should be 
run periodically. 

3. The actual cash in the 
hands of each teller should 
be checked frequently during 
the working day when the 
teller would least expect it. 


4. A trial balance of the 
commercial account ledgers, 
either in whole or in part, 
should be run at fixed inter- 
vals which are not known to 
the bookkeeper. 


5. At least 20% of the 
savings accounts should be 
proved monthly. 

6. Controls should be 
maintained on both the cash 
and investment accounts in 
the trust department. 


7. The assets of the bank 
other than those before de- 
scribed, such as the bank’s 
own investments, should be 
under dual control. 





each year, no great amount of audit 
is necessary, but the actual proving 
of the various controls by running 
a trial balance occasionally will most 
likely preclude any possibility of 
manipulation. 


A Routine For Trust 
Department Audit 


The audit of any trust department 
is a serious problem, both from the 
angle of protection of the assets as 
well as the checking of the proper 
receipt of income and its distribu- 
tion. 

Most banks that operate a trust 
department of any size set up a 
skeleton duplication of the trust ree- 
ords—that is, ticklers are maintained 
on the income due and on distribu- 
tions to be made. Controls are main- 
tained on both cash and investment 
accounts. 

Securities of the trust department 
should be handled under dual con- 
trol, as is recommended for collateral 
pledged to loans. 


A General Ledger Audit 


The assets of the bank, other than 
those before described, such as the 
bank’s own investments, should be 
under dual control. 

A tickler system covering the in- 
come from these investments should 
be established and maintained by the 
audit department. 

Accounts carried with other banks 
should be verified by the auditor 
through reconciling the statements 
received from these banks. 

Cashier’s checks, certified checks 
and certificates of deposits should be 
under the auditor’s control, and the 
eontrol accounts should be balanced 
by him at least monthly. 

The income derived from the safe 
deposit department should also be 
under the auditor’s control. This 
ean easily be done through the num- 
bered receipt control system, which 
is a part of the system before recom- 
mended. 

This is merely a brief outline. Any 


_departments or accounts not speci- 


fically eovered would be audited un- 
der a plan similar to that specified 
for other departments that function 
in the same manner. 

The foregoing outline may lead 
you to believe that it would be neces- 
sary to employ a large staff of audi- 
tors, but, based on previous expe- 
rience, one auditor could check the 
various departments on a periodical 
basis and maintain the controls. 
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“I try to keep the major portion of my public utility bond account in first mortgage underlying bonds of operating companies and of the 


larger holding companies. 


Daily Market For Bonds 


The Most Important Item For Banks 


NE banker’s method of selecting bonds that will be 
safe, profitable, and, above all, provide liquid assets. 


HAVE handled the bond account 

of the Capital National Bank in 
its entirety since 1920 and have, 
since 1922, handled all of our cus- 
tomer sales. 

[ think probably one reason why 
we have been so successful in the 
selection of our securities is that the 
committee has placed the entire 
responsibility of selection upon one 
man. They have approved my rec- 
ommendations and I presume as 
long as my record continues favor- 
ably, they will continue to leave the 
responsibility fixed in me. 

When I first found myself faced 
with the problem of selecting secur- 
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By ALBERT A. ELSESSER 


Vice President, Capital National Bank, Lansing, Mich 


ities, | knew very little about bonds 
or the bond market in general, and I 
exercised a great deal of precaution 
in making my early selections. 

I did not hesitate to call upon our 
correspondent banks in checking 
real estate and general market bonds. 
I likewise corresponded with the 
more-prominent bond houses in 
whom I felt I could place my con- 
fidence. 

One of the first things that was 
impressed upon my mind was that 
there are different ways of reading 
a descriptive circular. Bond cireu- 
lars are made to assist a salesman in 
selling bonds and usually the good 


features of an issue are covered in 
the cireular. 

I always read my descriptive cir- 
culars carefully and there are a few 
points which I check on each issue. 
First, the earning record of the com- 
pany; second, the history of the 
company ; and third, the position of 
the issue in question and its relation 
to other indebtedness and the prob- 
able market for the issue. * 


How To Check Marketability 


During the past 10 years there have 
been one or two periods when it has 
been profitable to purchase bonds of 
a medium grade which sell on a yield 
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1. Call upon city correspondents and 
reliable bond houses for information. 

2. Check the bond circular to deter- 
mine: The earning record of the company, 
its business history, the relation of the 
present issue to other indebtedness, and 
the probable market for the issue during 
the time the bank might wish to hold 


the bonds. 


3. In general, purchase only high- 
grade issues and, if necessary, sacrifice 
yield to get an active and well-supported 


market. 


4. Check the house of issue to make 
sure that it can and will support the 


basis. However, generally it is ad- 
visable to purchase only high-grade 
securities and particularly securities 
which will enjoy a very active and 
well-supported market. 

I have purchased issues which 
check satisfactorily and were ap- 
parently obligations of good com- 
panies, perfectly secure and, as far 
as I could tell, sound issues, only to 
find that the house of issue was 
either not big enough or for some 
reason was unable to support a mar- 
ket for the bonds. When this hap- 
pens, it is indeed a very unfortunate 
situation. For, regardless of what 
your security or issue, if the bond 
becomes frozen, it is like a slow or 
frozen loan. After all, bonds are 
purchased for secondary reserve and 
a high degree of marketability is very 
necessary. 

At the present time I have several 
issues on my list which are frozen. I 
have no concern over the ultimate 
payment of the bond but the market 
for these issues is a matter of con- 
eern. It not only spoils the ap- 
pearance of my list, but creates a de- 
preciatioh in the bond account 
against which a reserve must be set 
up. It also tends to absorb the ap- 
preciation on the better issues in our 
account. 

At the present time, I am pur- 
chasing my securities through only 
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How To Develop Ability To Select 


Bonds For Reserves 


market to insure a constant demand. 

5. Avoid depreciation in your bond 
account by placing marketability first in 
making selections. 

6. Buy from only a few houses that 
prove to be the best source of bonds with 
a continuous active market. 


7. Over a period of years, a high- 


grade bond with a lower yield will actually 


market. 


make a bank more money than higher- 
yielding bonds with a _ questionable 


8. During a slow market, new issues, 


best buy. 


a few houses. I believe I can secure 
better service and attention where I 
do a large volume of business with 
cne organization and where that 
organization feels that our volume is 
sufficient to make a prized account. 

If a house realizes that it is receiv- 
ing a large part of your business, it 
is going to hesitate before selling you 
an issue that does not measure up to 
your standard. Likewise, it will give 
your account more attention and will 
feel more inclined to meet whatever 
demands you might be called upon 
to make of it. 


How To Select Utilities 


In purehasing my public utility 
bonds, I have tried to keep the major 
portion of this account in first mort- 
gage underlying bonds of operating 
companies. To increase my yield, I 
have taken bonds of a few holding 
companies but then only of larger 
concerns. 

As a check to aid me in my selee- 
tions, I have followed either Moody’s 
Investors Service or Standard Sta- 
tisties Ratings closely, and when a 
new issue is offered on which there is 
not available a rating, I have checked 
the features of the issue on which 
ratings are based, that is: The past 
record of the company, a 5-year 
record of earnings, and the ratio of 
earnings both gross and net to the 





other things being equal, are usually the 


number of bonds outstanding. 

In purchasing a first mortgage 
publie utility bond I insist that the 
total funded debt be not more than 
314 times the gross earnings. The 
gross funded debt should not exceed 
net earnings by more than 71% times. 

Figures regarding property values 
are not always available and, when 
available, are not always authentic. | 
do not like to buy utility bonds where 
the mortgage is for more than 66% 
of the property valuation. However, 
this is often difficult to check. 

The ratio of net earnings to gross 
earnings is a matter to watch, but no 
rule can be applied to this ratio as it 
varies in different utilities depend- 
ing upon the class of business and 
the methods by which power is de- 
veloped. 

If a company is selling a large per- 
cent of the power wholesale, the gross 
expense should likewise be reduced. 


How To Choose Active Rails 


I have always prided myself on my 
list of railroad bonds. However, I 
cannot give any rule by which I have 
measured quality in my railroad 
bonds purchased, except that I have 
followed earnings carefully and 
have purchased obligations only of 
the larger systems and then only 
where they have had a consistent 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Why Savings Declined In 1929 


And What To Do To Prevent A Future Decline 


HE year ending June 30, 1928 registered over the previous year the 
largest gain in savings deposits ever recorded,in the history of this 
country—but—the year ending June 30, 1929 showed a decline of almost 
200 millions! While savings have increased this year, it is well to study 
the factors working against savings in order to avoid future declines. 


r THE decline in savings last year 
a factor in the bank mergers, liq- 
uidations and failures? 

Does energetic selling of all kinds 
(radio, automobile and insurance, ) 
which, according to the Hoover Com- 
mittee on Recent Economie Changes, 
has pumped six billions of new credit 


By C. 0. HOLMES 


President, Central Trust and Savings Bank, Gary, Indiana 


ly three million dollars in savings 
went out of a single city like Indian- 
apolis in a few months. 

Or was it the nine months’ spree 
that wound up with such a crash in 
October 1929? Every sign, including 
the big red one of high call money 
rates, warned us for weeks and 


months, but we had to have high- 
speed tickers and other super-charged 
accoutrement before we could really 
get a sufficiently dark brown taste— 
And oh what a headache and taste! 

Even now there is the swift 
clamber into a novelty that runs a 
score of million dollars into minia- 


into the business of 
these United States in 
less than 10 years, 
mean a competitive 
foree so powerful as 
to become a perman- 
ent factor against cur- 
rent savings in banks ? 

Did savings decline 
because of the mania 
for speculation and 
gambling whether in 
the ‘‘super roulette 
wheel for gamblers’’ 
(as Stuart Chase in 
his ‘‘ Prosperity, Facet 
or Myth’’ describes 
the stock market and 
its 1929 gyrations) or 
because of the greatest 
gambling parapher- 
nalia ever supported 
by any country, (the 
half billion dollars in 
racing concourses) re- 
cently mounting to 
some forty million an- 
nual admissions ? 

Or was it because of 
the seramble for 
profits that ‘‘took a 
ride’ seven or eight 
years ago in Cali- 
fornia real estate with 
hundreds of millions, 
to be followed by the 
“whirl”? in Florida 
five years ago? Near- 











1,000 Bankers Tell Why Savings 
Have Fallen Off 


AVINGS—the dynamo of industry; the envy of 
the commercial banker; latterly the anxious con- 
cern of every savings banker. 

Where are they? 

And those we get—why don’t they settle down? 

These and hundreds more questions, raised by 
The Bankers Monthly in a joint questionnaire, are 
answered out of the experiences, successes, and 
failures of a thousand bankers. 

No one general division of banking seems so unset- 
tled, so changing, so baffling as savings. 

When State Senator C. O. Holmes of Gary, Indiana, 
for 20 years banker in that city, lately a president of 
the Indiana Bankers Association and now member 
of the Executive Council of the American Bankers 
Association, came digging for answers, we challenged 
him to help us try to get them. 

By the patient, friendly courtesy of carefully 
selected bankers—who replied from the metropolitan 
centers, the great industrial regions, and the broad 
farming sections of 40 states—the town banker and 
the mutual savings banker shared their experiences 
with us. In a series of articles their advice is forth- 
coming, their successes are told, their fruitless efforts 
revealed, and their adaptations to changing conditions 
frankly afforded all, to your very great advantage, as 
Mr. Holmes’ articles that follow will disclose. 
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ture golf in less than 
a year (3,500 sets in 
one metropolitan city 
alone). 

This is a_ mild 
sample of how the 
quick-money iteh is 
hard to eure. Know- 
ing all this, our sav- 
ings banker is moved 
to say ‘‘What’s the 
use; it can’t be 
done!’’ 


What Competition 
Does Saving 
Have? 

In answer to ques- 
tions in a question- 
naire about newer 
competitions for sav- 
ings and present day 
attitudes, every one of 
the foregoing factors 
was set forth as an 
element in the slower 
growth of savings. 
Typical answers are 
quoted : 

‘‘The young people 
don’t save.’’ 

‘‘They want to get 
rich quick.’’ 

‘‘They can’t resist 
buying on the pay- 
ment plan.”’ 

“Tf they can just 
raise the cash for the 
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down payment, that’s all they care 
for.’’ 

‘*They want a thrill.’’ 

‘‘The easy money days of the war 
spoiled them.’’ 

‘*Keeping up with the Jones’s’’. 

There more somber note 
from many sections, however; un- 
employment, both technological and 
general, was the reason for no sav: 
ings; or shifting in industry from 
one section to another; the hang-over 
of agricultural deflation cut down on 
certificates of deposit. 

A brief study of our modern-day 
selling, with its broad ramifications 
and application to the great fields of 
industry and climbing 
into the upper reaches of meeting 
capital requirements, was indicated 
to be a tremendous factor in prevent- 
ing savings through banks. 


Was a 


commerce, 


Saving Has Not Been Sold 


One very definite answer as to why 
people do not save more through 
banks, is that savings, or the saving 
idea is not sold as effectively as other 
things are sold. 

Look at any newspaper or maga- 
zine. Of the scores or hundreds of 
advertisements in the medium, the 
only one that does not seek to coax, 
your money away from you (that is 
separate you from it permanently), 
is the bank. All the other sold space 
seeks to sell some article or service. 
The little space taken by the bank 
often all too small and not any too 
well written or set-up is a meek word 
gently hinting that a dollar in hand 
might come in handy. 

We do not sell the savings idea; 
that is the idea of saving through 
our banks. 

‘*Ts saving being sold in some other 
way then?’’ you ask. 

Bless you, yes; while our quiet- 
voiced banker has been taking stock, 
new and powerful forces have by 
shrewd use of sales methods made 
people save. 

You ean hardly eall it capital sav- 
ing when radio, automotive, washing 
machine, and lot salesmen, with 
others, have preempted much of the 
national net income for a year or 
more ahead. 

The six billion of newer business 
pumped into our economic life in the 
last decade by installment selling, 
according to the Hoover Committee, 
is pyramided upon the high Amer- 
ican wage scale. It is increasingly 
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Why Savings Declined 


1. Stock market specula- 
tions (not effective now). 


2. Land speculation. 

3. ‘The quick-money 
itch.” 

4. The savings idea was 
not “‘sold”’ by banks. 


5. Installment selling of 
securities, radios, and so on. 


6. Increased effectiveness 
of life insurance salesmen. 


Vv v 


What You Can Do 
About It 


1. Educate your commu- 
nity away from speculation. 


2. Talk land values only 
on the basis of earnings and 
avoid encouraging land in- 
vestment for a rise in price. 


3. Counteract the effect of 
“get-rich-quick” stories by 
getting stories published that 
show the widespread losses 
from ‘‘get-rich-quick’’ 
schemes. 

4. Sell the savings idea 
with all the ability and en- 
ergy you have—sell it to 
everyone. 


5. Encourage cash buying. 
without talking against in- 
stallment selling. Teach peo- 
pletosavefor what they want. 


6. Encourage saving for 
life insurance premiums and 
to start the building of es- 
tates. Better policies can 
be bought, if weekly savings 
are accumulated to pay year- 
ly premiums. 


The president of the 
American Bankers Association 
announces the promotion of 
systematic saving as the 
key-note of his administra- 
tion on page 7 of this issue. 





hard to hold at this high volume be. 
cause it anticipates income in undue 
proportions faster than normal 
capital gains. 

On the other hand, every sale of 
life insurance, of stocks or bonds on 
the payment plan, whether by em. 
ployer, public utility or co-operative 
is an aggressive saving generally a 
capital gain of larger measure than 
would be the voluntary deposit in a 
savings account. It is by the same 
token, however, short-circuited away 
from the banker. 

The volume of life insurance has 
been doubled in less than 10 years, 
Insurance in force is now over 100 
billions. Many of the old-fashioned 
savings deposits are now used to pay 
premiums, 

Strangely, few bankers replied 
that life insurance seemed much com- 
petition. Actually, these payments 
are the greatest continuous wide- 
spread competitor for savings. 

Our banker friends in Massachu- 
setts considered this years ago and, 
partly to reduce the cost of life in- 
surance and partly to encourage 
greater use of banks, several savings 
banks of that state now underwrite 
and sell life insurance in ever in- 
creasing volume. It is an interesting 
story hinted at repeatedly in the re- 
plies from Massachusetts. 


How Industry Finances in 1930 


Industry no longer waits for its 
financial needs with hat in hand out- 
side the door of the bank president. 

Railroads, manufacturers, and 
mine owners crowd the money mar- 
ket and, without any thought of 
responsibility, casually slip into the 
new role of lending on call in unheard 
of millions, leaving the banks to 
earry the load when they, by whim, 
decide to leave. 

Equally, with no concern for the 
effect upon fiscal machinery, they go 
into the market directly to the 
sources of capital by the latest 
methods and meet their own capital 
needs, cutting out the banker and 
cutting off savings. 

One banker in an oil town, who for 
years had a large and growing sav- 
ings business, tells us he has lost half 
of it in five years, while thousands 
of employees of the great oil com- 
pany paid for stock on a very liberal 
and (to the employee) profitable 
plan. Millions of dollars never got 
near the banks and, what is worse, 

(Continued on page 41) 
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An illustration of a factory that can expand all departments without disturbing a single machine. The 
track at the right is for incoming raw materials, the one at the left is for finished products. This is 
the linoleum plant of W. & J. Sloane Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J. 


How Properly Engineered Plants 


Reduce Factory Loan Losses 


— often lose on loans 
they have made to a manufac- 
turer because the manufacturer’s 
plant has become obsolete, or because 
he does not have a building that is 
designed to enable him to manufac- 
ture with the greatest economy. 

Because of this fact, it is necessary 
that the banker give more study to 
the industrial plant and the location, 
layout, construction and equipment 
factors which make that plant a 
success. 

The number of abandoned manu- 
facturing plants and other vacant 
buildings attract the attention of 
any observant man who travels. 

Every one of these idle buildings 
represents frozen assets that in many 
eases will never be made liquid 
again. They stand as monuments to 
wrong thinking. They loom up as 
examples of conspicuous waste. 

The men who financed them and 
the men who thought they were 
needed may have had the best of in- 
tentions, but, unfortunately for them 
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President, Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
New York 


and for investors, they were un- 
trained in the art of getting the 


essential facts. 

The banker, a trustee, wants facts. 
The only way to obtain these facts 
is for a complete study of the pro- 
ject to be made from the start to the 
finish of the operation by those 
trained for such investigation. Work- 
ing together, the banker, the owner 
and the engineer can accomplish bet- 
ter results at lower cost. 

Business buildings that cannot 
yield a fair profit over a term of 
years should never be built. The 
business man with his mind con- 
centrated on his own special business 
is not likely to be judicial. He too 
often sees only what he wants to see. 
His enthusiasm for his own business 
carries him to unprofitable extremes. 
He may have a right to risk his own 
money. He has no right to ask a bank 


or other investors to risk their money 
until he has taken steps to eliminate 
every possibility of doubt. 

Among the questions the banker 
should ask before investing money 


_in a plant are: Is the plant in the 


right location? Is a new building 
necessary? Will it pay? Would it 
be cheaper to remodel? Could the 
same results be obtained by merely 
adding new machinery? What would 
be the effect of a new machinery 
layout? 

The rapid development of im- 
proved manufacturing processes and 
competition for business requires 
production of uniformly high qual- 
ity goods in large volume to be sold 
on a narrow margin of profit. 

Realizing that the character of the 
plant has a great influence on the 
volume, quality, and cost of goods 
produced, industry is becoming more 
exacting about structural and archi- 
tectural considerations. 

When a new building is contem- 
plated, the first consideration is the 
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amount of money to be spent, an ex- 
penditure composed of two items; 
the basic requirements of the enter- 
prise and the investment in ornamen- 
tation and appearance. 

It is important to remember that 
the initial cost of a building is not 
always representative of its ultimate 
cost. First cost should be kept low 
and yet not so low that repairs and 
depreciation will make the actual 
cost higher than that of a building 
requiring a larger initial expendi- 
ture. 

Nor should it be forgotten that 
building that may be adapted to an- 
other process or a different industry 
provides a better investment than 
one suitable only to the requirements 
of the original occupant. 

As to the moot point of invest- 
ment in ornamentation, some manu- 
faecturers absolutely refuse to spend 
money for structural or architectural 
treatment that would improve the 
appearance of their buildings and 
enhance their advertising and sale 
value. 

This stand is reasonable in only a 
few industries and the question 
should be decided more by the nature 





Questions To Ask 


About A Plant 
Preceding A Loan 


1. Is it in the best location? 

2. Isa new building needed? 

3. Will a new building 
increase operating profits suf- 
ficiently to warrant the in- 
vestment? 


4. Would it be cheaper to 
remodel the present building? 


5. Would adding modern 
machinery produce the de- 
sired results? 


6. Would a new layout for 
the present machinery in- 
crease operating profits? 


of the product and of the business 
than by individual preferences. 
There is a need for more attractive 
industrial buildings. At a small ad- 
ditional cost, the owner may obtain 























buildings whose pleasing appearance 
will have advertising value. 

The possibility of future exten. 
sions, increases in capacity, and 
changes in process must be consid- 
ered if the layout is to be successful, 
If these items are not allowed for, 
there are likely to be expensive alter. 
ations when expansions take place. 
The most efficient plants are so laid 
out that extensions will not disturb 
the first arrangement and will not 
interfere seriously with production. 

Among the advantages of a care- 
fully considered layout of a plant 
are minimum labor, power, and main- 
tenance costs, and the correct eco- 
nomic investment in buildings and 
equipment. It also reduces the in- 
ventory for work in process and ef- 
fects easy inventory controls. 

It is possible to create large econ- 
omies in labor and power by routing 
materials properly, the substitution 
ot power for hand work, the use of 
gravity for material movements, and 
the taking of precautions against 
power transmission losses. It is 
necessary to make many sketches and 
studies before the ideal layout is 
achieved. 
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A carefully planned building program will provide for economical future expansion. Note the future extensions for all departments shown by 
the dotted lines on this layout of the Gold Dust plant. Operating profits may be very uncertain unless modern engineering skill is used to 
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plan the layout of any important factory. 
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Two Security Accounts Needed 


ny INVESTMENT account serves as a primary reserve 
when properly managed, but in addition to this, a sec- : 
ondary reserve of securities is essential to modern-day banking. 


HE upward trend in bond prices 

has served to draw the attention 
of bankers to the desirability of se- 
eurities as a part of the portfolio of 
a bank. An indication of this interest 
is found in the inereasing amount of 
attention given to secondary reserves 
and investments in bank magazines 
and at conventions of bankers. 

To the minds of many persons 
there appears to be no difference be- 
tween these two accounts. It is essen- 
tial, however, to a sound understand- 
ing of the security portfolios of 
banks, to appreciate the difference 
which exists between them—a differ- 
ence which is fundamental. The 
writer has defined these two accounts 
as follows in his book Bank Second- 


ary Reserve and Investment Policies: 
A secondary reserve is a reserve 
which may be drawn upon to replenish 
the primary reserve when necessary. 
It is composed of those income-produe- 
ing assets which in one way or another 
may be used to obtain cash when neces- 
sary, to recreate the primary reserve. 
An investment account is made up 
of those income-producing assets, other 
than loans and discounts and exclud- 
ing also the assets incorporated in the 
secondary reserve of the bank. 


Why Two Accounts Are 
Needed 


In order to grasp the significance 
of the need for two different ac- 
counts, differently organized and 
managed, it is necessary to appre- 
ciate the purposes for which each is 
established. The major objective 
sought through a secondary reserve 
is to provide for the liquidity of the 
bank. A minor objective is to sup- 
port the earning power of the insti- 
tution in so far as it is possible to do 
this without detracting from the at- 
tainment of the first objective. The 
principal reason, on the other hand, 
for establishing an investment ac- 
count of a bank, is to add to its earn- 
ing power. There are two separate 
and distinct goals sought through 
these two accounts. When these are 
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confused it is not surprising that 
these accounts are not properly or- 
ganized and hence that the results 
attained are somewhat disappointing. 

In order to, promote the liquidity 
of the position of a bank, it is essen- 
tial for the secondary reserve to be 
composed of assets of very high 
credit rating, of a high degree of 
marketability, and, in general, of 
short maturity. 

In order to increase the earning 
power it is usually desirable for the 
investment account to inelude a cer- 
tain proportion of securities of good, 
(but not the highest), eredit 
rating, of bonds which have good but 
not necessarily very active market- 
ability, and (depending on the trend 
of interest rates), of a very substan- 
tial proportion of long-term bonds. 
It should also be remembered that, 
whereas the secondary reserve ac- 
count, onee it has been established, 
should not be modified unless it is 
clearly necessary to do so, the invest- 


Four Points 
That Distinguish The 
Security Accounts 


1. The investment ac- 
count adds to the bank’s 
earning power. 


2. The secondary reserve 
is maintained to help pro- 
vide liquidity for the bank. 


3. The investment ac- 
count should be managed to 
help provide liquidity for 
the bank. 

4. The secondary reserve 
should not be modified ex- 
cept when it is clearly nec- 
essary to do so. 


ment account, on the other hand, 
should be managed in such a way as 
to take advantage of shifting interest 
rates and business trends. A most 
casual survey indicates, therefore, 
that a elear distinction should be 
made between these two accounts. 


Why Secondary Reserves 
Are Needed 


Until recent years little considera- 
tion was given to the question of 
bank secondary reserves. The grow- 
ing competition and the gradual in- 
troduction of scientifie principles 
into bank management, following 
the example set by industry, have 
been causes of this interest. A more 
potent reason, however, is found in 
the increasingly pressing nature of 
the dilemma with which banks are 
being confronted. This dilemma is 
found in the necessity of maintain- 
ing adequate liquidity during times 
when local loans and discounts tend 
to be frozen, and earning power in 
the face of increase in costs of opera- 
tion, or at least of a failure of such 
costs to decrease appreciably. 

Liquidity, of course, can easily be 
provided, if no consideration is given 
to earning power. It is only neces- 
sary to retain the assets in the form 
of cash in vault and deposits with 
the Federal Reserve and correspond- 
ent banks. On the other hand, it is 
not difficult to maintain earning 
power with assets of adequate safety, 
provided the question of liquidity is 
neglected. The problem which con- 
fronts the banker is to maintain a 
proper balance between liquidity and 
earning power for the resources of 
the bank as a whole, and for the 
secondary reserve in particular. 

In order to understand why the 
problem exists, it is necessary to con- 
sider the nature of the local loans and 
discounts of banks. The classical 
theory of banking is that loans and 
diseounts will be made to customers 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Small Loans Can Be Profitable 


ROUTINE for handling at economical cost. It is not 
necessary to refuse small loans, but it is important to re- 
duce the cost of handling them so that they will show a profit. 


By H. N. STRONCK and J. EIGELBERNER 


| Pyros of $500 and less in country 
banks and $1,000 and less in 
metropolitan banks offer a distinct 
problem in loan administration. 
Virtually as much expense is in- 
volved in granting and follow-up 
lines in this size range as for larger 
loans. It is practically impossible to 
rake such loans profitable under 
usual banking practice. This is true 
even though the loss factor is rela- 
tively low, which it is not in many 
cases. 

Just how important this problem 
is will be realized by a study of this 
‘table, which shows an analysis of the 
loan structure of a typical country 
bank. This bank has an excellent 
diversification of loans through 
variety in the businesses of its bor- 
rowers, and by security, and is re- 
puted to have better than average 
management. It will be noted that 
394 lines show loan balances of less 
than $500 which is 30.4% of the bor- 
rowing customers. However, this ac- 
counts for only 1.5% of the dollars 
in loans and discounts. 

In this case, ‘and it is typical, over 
one-third of the time of the president 
and other officers was taken up with 
these small loans. When the dollars 
involved are considered, it is obvious 
that the amount of time thus re- 
quired is wholly out of proportion. 

But small loans are necessary for 
many reasons and the problem is not 
so much one of cutting them out as 
it is one of handling them at a profit 
instead of a loss. Many plans have 
been tried, some successful and 
others not so profitable. 


Details of the Plan 


Based on our observation in sev- 
eral hundred banks, we offer the fol- 
lowing plan for handling small loans 
as being practical and profitable. 

Small loans fall into two distinet 
types: Secured loans and unsecured 
or endorsed. 
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Consultants to Banks and Bankers 


Regardless of the amount involved, 
a secured small loan offers no distinct 
problem from a larger loan of this 
type and we recommend that it pass 
through the same channel as its 
larger brother. Obviously, the rela- 
tive cost of handling is greater, but 
no practical gain is effected by segre- 
gating this type. 


Size Classification of Loan Lines 
In a Typical Country Bank 





"NUMBER %OF TOTAL %OF TOTAL 


CLASS F NO. OF cY 
LOANS LOANS LOANED 

Below $100 105 8.1 01 

100— 200 104 8.0 .03 
200— 500 185 14.3 1.1 
500— 1000 189 14.6 2.3 
1,000— 2000 238 18.3 5.9 
2,000— 5000 241 18.6 13.4 
5,000— 10,000 105 8.1 13.0 
10,000 and over 131 10.0 63.9 
1,298 100.0 100.0 

Vv Vv 


Six Points In A 
Successful Small 
Loan Routine 


1. Assign all small unse- 
cured loans to one officer or 
one department so that 
economies may be worked 
out. 

2. Have two persons en- 
dorse each note. 

3. File complete informa- 
tion about the maker and 
both endorsers. 

4. Investigate signer and 
endorsers. 

5. Collect interest in ad- 
vance. 


6. Provide for monthly 
liquidation. 


A possible exception is savings 
loans where these are numerous. 
They ean frequently be handled 
directly in the savings department at 
lower cost than in the discount see- 
tion. 


However, it is the unsecured or en- 
dorsed type of small loan that calls 
for the greatest expenditure of of- 
ficers’ time in investigation and fol- 
low-up. On this type we recommend 
that a definite procedure for handling 
be adopted, and that it be in charge 
of a single officer or junior. This 
forees all loans of this size through a 
single channel, enabling the officer in 
question to become expert in making 
such loans and relieving other officers 
for other work. This makes for low 
cost of loans and reduced losses. 

Essentially this plan consists of 
the following: 


1. Application for loan. This is 
filled out in all eases and should in- 
elude at least the following data: 
Name, age, married, children, ad- 
dress, how long, previous address, 
rent or own, to whom is the rent 
paid, employed by, how long, salary, 
names of two nearest relatives, to 


‘whom have you owed money before, 


names of three business concerns 
with whom you deal, outstanding 
debts or financial obligations, what 
use is to be made of the money. 

2. Two co-signers. These co- 
signers furnish substantially the 
same information regarding them- 
selves as is requested of the borrower. 

3. Investigation of signers and 
eo-signers. This consists of a verifica- 
tion of statements made in the ap- 
plication. Most of this can be han- 
dled over the phone by ealling the 
local credit bureau, if any exists, or 
the concerns the applicant has listed. 
This check-up frequently brings to 
light data that directly affects the 
moral risk and usually makes it pos- 
sible to eliminate dead-beats. In 

(Continued on page 46) 
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A. B. A. Convention Emphasizes The Banker As 


The Stabilizer Of Industr 


ELPFUL ideas as presented by speakers at the 
American Bankers Association Convention held 
in Cleveland, September 30 to October 2, 1930. 


HE president of the United 

States, the president of the Amer- 
iean Bankers Association, and many 
other speakers on the convention pro- 
gram emphasized the importance of 
the banker serving as a stabilizer of 
industry. 

President Hoover, speaking before 
the last general session of the con- 
vention, said in part: 

‘‘There is no one group of which 
the publie expects so much in assur- 
ing stability as the bankers, because 
in the vortex of these storms many 
values lose their moorings. Nor ean 
any other group contribute so much 
in constructive thought and action 
to solve the problem, either today or 
in the long run. 


Banker Is Economic Adviser 


Of Business 


“‘Three most important relation- 
ships to these business movements lie 
in the banker’s field. The first is 
what, for lack of better terms, we 
eall psychology—both that con- 
tagious over-optimism which accel- 
erates the inflation of the boom and 
those depths of fear and pessimism 
which deepen and prolong the de- 
pression. 

“The American banker has come 
to occupy a unique position in the 
strategy of stability, for he is the 
economie adviser of American busi- 
ness. He is the listening post of 
economic movement. He, in large 
measure, makes or tempers its psy- 
chology, 

“I do not suppose the banker has 
consciously sought this new function 
of general adviser, but such he has 
become. His business is no longer 
the simple function: of discounting 
commercial bills and lending money 
on first mortgages. That is today but 
part of his work. These days, when 
he establishes a line of credit to a 
business or furnishes loans upon 
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securities of a business, or advises 
investment in a business, he must 
know the elements which make for 
sueeess and failure of that business. 
And he must form judgment as to 
the future trend of business in gen- 
eral, 

‘*On the other side, the American 
business man, big and little, the 
farmer, and the labor leader are 
coming more and more to consult 
with the banker on problems of his 
business. Whatever the origin of his 
position may be, the banker is now 
the economie guide, philosopher, and 
friend of his customers, and his phil 
osophy ean dampen our enthusiasm 
and equally it can lift our courage 
and hope.’’ 


First Presidential Speech To 
An A. B. A. Convention 


The President’s speech was espe- 
cially appreciated because it is the 
first time that a president in office 
has addressed the annual convention 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. And also because it was real 
inspiration and being a statement of 


confidence in banking coming from 
the President of the United States, it 
proved to be a fitting end to what 
one guest expressed as ‘‘the happiest 
convention in years.’’ This latter 
feature is certainly due to the careful 
preparation made by Cleveland 
bankers and is well outlined by this 
guest as follows: 


Cleveland a Remarkable Host 


‘*It should have been among the 
gravest of American Bankers Con- 
ventions. Instead of that, it was just 
about the happiest in this .writer’s 
eleven years of attending them. It 
was no busier than others have been, 
no noisier, no jollier, no more amus- 
ing, no gayer socially speaking and 
no more vital economically speaking 
—and yet, from the viewpoint of the 
average conventioneer, it was hap- 
pier, and I think I know why. Cleve- 
land turned out to be a happy selec- 
tion for a convention city. 

‘*No single section and no single 
type of banker predominated. The 
out-of-town attendance was unusual- 
ly large and the nation-wide spread 
of that attendance unusually broad. 
This made each delegate feel from 
the moment of arrival that he had 
done well to come. He unpacked his 
bags in a happy frame of mind and 
was properly receptive to a most 
meticulously efficient program de- 
signed to keep him so. 

**Cleveland outdid herself in 
orderly and apparently effortless hos- 
pitality. If genius be an infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains, then Cleve- 
land’s preparation for this conven- 
tion was a work of genius. And it 
was more—it was a work of art in 
the sense that ‘art is the conceal- 
ment of art.” Not only the civie 
facilities, the hotels, the large and 
small business gatherings, and the 
general convention entertainments, 
but each individual cordiality of each 
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individual bank and banker were 
smooth and unworried to an unusual 
degree. 

‘*T happened to stand in the great 
Terminal when Mrs. 
Hoover strolled in from her train 
chatting easily with her banker host 
—surrounded by a thousand noise- 


Concourse 


less and well-nigh invisible arrange- 
ments worked out for her ahead of 
time. 

‘‘Here was a representative ex- 
ample of Cleveland's welcome to the 
56th Annual Convention of the 
American Bankers Association.’’ 


“Banking Must Serve Business” 


In opening the first session of the 
convention. John G. Lonsdale, past 
president of the Association, and 
president of the Mercantile-Com- 
meree Bank & Trust Co. of St. Louis, 
said, among other things: 

‘‘In things as they are and in 
things as they are to be, banking 
must Even if we 
would, we cannot stand still while 
the world moves on with quickening 
speed. If we failed to go along with 
business, neither would we stop pro- 
nor long retard its speed. 
What. therefore, is to be the banking 
structure of the future will not be 
determined by bankers alone ; the in- 
ealeulable requirements of business 
will, of necessity, have a command- 
ing voice in that. 

‘Tf, therefore, you ask ‘Whither 
Banking?’ who can answer other- 
wise than ‘With the needs of indus- 
try, commerce, agriculture and the 
average man.’ It has little choice. 
Perhaps. therefore, we should not 
urge immediate general legislative 
enactments at Washington affecting 
banks, for we should be able to see 
the way ahead more clearly than is 
now possible before there is set by 
law a course that vears may be re- 
quired to change.’’ 


serve business. 


g¢Tess 


Branch Banking Recognized 
By Resolution 


Some excitement and a great deal 
of newspaper publicity was oceca- 
sioned by the reference to branch 
banking, which was made by a num- 
ber of speakers. Newspapers an- 
nounced before the convention that 
the convention would undoubtedly 
go on record as favoring branch 
banking. A resolution was adopted 
with respect to branch banking, but 
it could hardly be classed as com- 
mitting the American Bankers Asso- 
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ciation to branch banking as a sys- 
tem to be reeommended. 

In discussing it and in passing the 
resolution, the members made it very 
clear that it was nothing more than 
a recognition of the fact that branch 
banking is one of the forms that 
make up our present system. 

The subject of branch recogni- 
tion was brought officially before 
the convention by Max B. Nahm, 
chairman of the resolution commit- 
tee. The resolutions were adopted, 
but instead of putting the question 
in the usual way, President Lonsdale 
asked for the affirmative vote and 
then asked the executive manager of 
the association to count the noes. 


v v 


How Banking Will 
Grow 
“There is no one group of 
which the public expects so 
much in assuring stability as 
the bankers. Nor can any 
other group contribute so 
much in constructive 
thought and action to solve 
the problem, either today or 
in the long run.” 


President Hoover. 


“In things as they are, 
and in things as they are to 
be, banking must serve busi- 
ness.” 


John G. Lonsdale, President, Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


“A unit bank basing its 
policies on facts, knowing 
why it does things, knowing 
definitely the effect of its 
policies and operations on 
earnings and liquidity, will 
continue to grow, become 
stronger and have no fear of 
group or chain banking. It 
will be a bank with clear 
policies of enforcement 
backed by courage based on 
confidence that it knows 


what it is doing.” 


John J. Driscoll, Jr., C. P. A. Driscoll, 
Millet & Co., Philadelphia. 





The newspapers reported that eve. 
ning that the President had not 
asked for the negative vote and there 
was some stir among delegates pre- 
vious to the session the next morn. 
ing. 

Because of this, the President 
brought up the subject again the fol- 
lowing morning, and asked the econ- 
vention to vote upon the resolution 
onee more. This brought forth a 
great deal of discussion and the reso- 
lutions committee, with the addition 
of some objectors who had spoken 
from the floor, went over the situa- 
tion once more with the idea of revis- 
ing the resolution referring to branch 
banking. However, the resolution as 
first reported was reported back to 
the convention again and was 
adopted. The resolution read as fol- 
lows: 


The Resolution On Branch 
Banking 

“The American system of unit 
banking, as contrasted with the bank- 
ing systems of other countries, has 
been peculiarly adapted to the high- 
ly diversified community life of the 
United States. The future demands 
the continued growth and service of 
the unit bank in areas economically 
able to support sound, independent 
banking of this type, especially as a 
protection against undue centraliza- 
tion of banking power. Modern 
transportation and other economic 
changes, both in large centers and 
country districts, make necessary 
some readjustment of banking facil- 
ities, 

‘In view of these facts this Asso- 
ciation, while reaffirming its belief in 
the unit bank, recognizes that a 
modification of its former resolu- 
tions condemning branch banking in 
metropolitan areas and county-wide 
branch banking in rural districts 
where economically justified. 

“The Association supports in 
every respect the autonomy of the 
laws of the separate states in respect 
to banking. No class of banks in the 
several states should enjoy greater 
rights than banks chartered under 
the state laws.’’ 


Management Needs Development 


Challenging the statement that the 
unit banking system has failed, Craig 
B. Hazelwood, vice president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago and 
the 1929-30 president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, in speak- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Diebold Reeord Desk-Safe 


THIS combination desk and safe brings protection 
to records right where they are used and eliminates 
forever the necessity of carrying them back and 
forth. 

In this new system of card filing you will find 
it easy to locate the account you want. You will 
find it convenient to remove dead accounts and 
enter new ones. You will find the index system 
complete. 

The card trays are all removable and inter- 
changeable and are made in many sizes. The 


posting shelf you see in the picture slides easily 


Diebold 


from one end of the safe to the other. Several 
people can work with ease at the same time at this 
Record Desk-Safe. 

This Record Desk-Safe is certified to afford 2 
hours of fire protection, based on tests in our 
laboratory. 

Bring your equipment up to date with this new 
unit. It will pay for itself in the time it saves and 
the protection it gives your records. Write for 
full information. 

Twenty-four-hour protection against daylight 


hold-up, burglary and fire is now available. 


SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
SEVENTY 


YEARS OF BANK SERVICE 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE NOVEMBER 1930 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 23 











Securities Business Analyzed 


At New Orleans Convention 


NVESTMENT bankers express confi- 
dence in the future and discuss methods 
of improving the securities business. 


EETING in New Orleans early 
last month, the Investment 
Bankers Association conducted a new 
type of convention. Instead of listen- 
ing to complete committee reports as 
has been the custom in the past, the 
delegates were given mimeographed 
copies at the beginning of each ses- 
sion. The chairman of each com- 
mittee then made a very brief resume 
of the work of the committee. This 
greatly facilitated the meetings and 
saved two days for delegates. 

In opening the convention, Presi- 
dent Trowbridge Callaway referred 
to a new activity as one of the most 
important of the year as follows: 

‘“‘The association’s resourceful 
educational director, Samuel O. Rice, 
instituted in New York last winter 
an educational experiment that, I be- 
lieve, has already proved the most 
practical work yet put forward in 
training security salesmen. Most of 
you have seen a part of the results of 
the work, the book, ‘Security Sales- 
manship’. We in New York sent 150 
salesmen to the education commit- 
tee’s course ; some 500 more applied 
for admission, but, unfortunately, 
there wasn’t room for them. It was 
a most practical and profitable course 
and was splendidly conducted by a 
member of the education committee 
from the Michigan group.’’ 


What Securities Are In 


Demand 


In reporting on the demand for 
securities, the Trends of Business 
Committee gave the following inter- 
esting information. 

‘‘Just as high-grade bonds have 
been increasing in favor, so have 
high-grade preferred stocks. It is un- 
safe to draw from these obvious de- 
velopments too definite a conclusion 
as to what typifies the public de- 
mand. A year ago a very important 
class of buyers (viz—the banks) was 
‘out of the market’. Another great 
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class, the ‘private investor’, was 
freely buying stocks. 

‘‘It was transparently true that 
banks would not buy bonds during a 
period of abnormally high money 
rates and we do not now need a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin to explain why, 
under current conditions, reporting 
banks in the System had by the mid- 
dle of the current year built their in- 
vestment holdings nearly up to the 
previous high record. 


Diversification of Holdings By 
Private Investor Expected 

‘‘The uncertain factor is the real 
attitude of the private investor who, 
to a very large extent has for ob- 
vious reasons been out of the market 
during the period in which the banks 
have been reinstating their invest- 
ment position. 

‘*Your committee sees no sufficient 
indication of a trend in the eurrent 
attitude of private investors to jus- 
tify emphasis. If the experience of 
the past has any bearing, there is rea- 
son to expect that for some time to 
come the growth of the investment 
volume will reflect, on the part of 
the private investor, a reasonable 
diversification between types of 
issues and issuers rather than the 
concentration on one type of issue 
and one special type of issuer which 
was the outstanding feature of the 
great public buying wave of 1929.”’ 


Home Building Has Good 
Prospects 


The Real Estate Securities Com- 
mittee had the following to say re- 
garding the future of building. 


‘<The population of the large cities 
is rapidly increasing and while it is 
true that in too many instances the 
over-building of office buildings, 
apartments, and hotels, will tend to 
keep building of this type at a low 
figure for a time, home building, 


which probably has not been quite as 
much over-done, should return first 
to help the upturn of the entire in- 
dustry. 

The building of publie works and 
utilities, which actually showed an 
increase of about $232,000,000 for 
the first six months of 1930 over the 
corresponding period of 1929, has al- 
ready materially helped a bad year, 
and should continue to help the gen- 
eral upturn. How soon this upturn 
will oceur is, of course, only a matter 
of general opinion. 

‘‘The present attractive building 
costs should help. True, wages on an 
average have been steadily rising 
since 1922, but the probability is that 
with the unemployment figure as high 
as it is the per hour efficiency of 
labor is higher. The price of build- 
ing materials themselves is down. 
Contractors’ profits, due to keen com- 
petition and the scarcity of work, 
have been greatly reduced. Land on 
which to build can be bought most 
advantageously.”’ 


Bankers Have A Municipal 
Duty 


In making the closing address of 
the convention, Silas H. Strawn, a 
director of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, summed up an address on 
municipal securities with the follow- 
ing significant paragraph. 

‘*In the future, more than in the 
past, I assume that the investment 
banker who purchases and distrib- 
utes municipal securities will be in- 
terested as much in the ability of the 
issuing municipality to meet the ob- 
ligation as he is in the legality of the 
issue. This imposes upon the banker 
the task, if not indeed, the responsi- 
bility, of taking an active and vigor- 
ous part in the governmental affairs 
ot his city. Someone must do it. Who 
is more interested? Who is better 
qualified ?’’ 
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ARE YOUR PASS-BOOKS AND CHECK-BOOKS 
WORTHY SALESMEN FOR YOUR SERVICE? 


THE impression that your institution makes upon its 
community is the measure of its success. If your de- 
positors are enthusiastic about the quality and scope 
of your service—their attitude is inevitably reflected 
around them. Casual conversation is the most con- 
vincing kind of advertising. 

And if you would create a loyal, enthusiastic corps 
of depositors—look to your depositors’ supplies—to 
your check-books and pass-books particularly! Do 
they match your building in beauty and dignity? Are 
they as sturdy and enduring as your banking service? 
Are they, in a word, impressive? They should be—for 
they’re your front-line salesmen—on duty every day 
—seen more often than your building — consulted 
more frequently than your officials. And the very 





finest salesmen you can find are the Antique Moorish 
pass-books and check-books made by The Todd 
Company. 

Antique Moorish is rich in “feel” and appearance. 
Its beauty mellows with use. It is strong but flexible. 
It is moisture-proof and stain-proof. Even embossed 
in gold with your coat-of-arms or emblem, it costs 
little, if any, more than the ordinary product. 

We make Antique Moorish in many styles and sizes. 
We'd like to send you samples. Without obligation, 
of course. Address inquiries to The Todd Company. 
Bankers’ Supply Division. Rochester, N. Y. Offices 
also in Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Des Moines, Birmingham, Dallas, 
Denver, Spokane. 
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ONLY CYNE SYSTEM 


OF WINDOW POSTING CAN 
GIVE THESE RESULIS 


@) Three original printings of a deposit or with- 
drawal at one operation . . . on passbook, ledger 


and journal. 


@) Separate totals of deposits and withdrawals of 
each of two tellers on one machine. 


@) Positive alignment of forms, flat bed printing, no 
mirrors, lights, or delicate adjustments. 


@) Continuous, locked up Journal Sheet printed in 
original figures ... no carbon. 


() Seventeen separate totals... all controlled by one 
lock and one key held by an officer. 


...and TWENTY other Outstanding Advantages. 


The National Posting Machine gives re- 
sults at the savings window that are not 
approached by any other method of 
handling accounts. Three records of a 
deposit or withdrawal are printed at one 
operation and must be identical. 


Ledger card and passbook are quickly 
and easily inserted in the machine. 
Alignment is automatic. No delicate 
adjustments. No tabulating to columns. 
No wasting of valuable time waiting for 
machine to complete an operation. 


Compared to any other method the 
National Posting Machine is two ma- 


THE NATIONAL CASH | 


chines in one. It handles the transactions 
of each of two tellers and gives separate 
totals of each. Instant balance of each 
teller’s cash, against predetermined total. 
Every record is an original, no carbons. 


Seventeen separate totals all controlled 
by one key. Any smaller number of 
totals means a sacrifice of efficiency. 


The weak points of other methods are the 
strong points of the National Posting 
Machine. Hundreds of banks have 
standardized on this equipment because 
they want its exclusive features and the 
essential results they provide. 
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The National Posting Machine is the 
only machine that can print three 
records like these . . . 
. all originals and all made at the 


same operation. 


. . 4 complete record of every trans- 
action on ledger card, passbook and 
journal sheet. 


. balance column and all other 
columns in exactly same position on 
ledger card, passbook and journal. 

. record of a transaction must be 


printed on same line in passbook as 
on ledger card. 





Ten years’ experience in meeting the requirements of mechanical posting at 
the savings window have made possible the National Posting Machine of today 
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Business Leadership 


The Challenge Of The 





Decade 


HE members of the Financial Advertisers 
Association tell each other how banks can sell 
their services to business on a profitable basis. 


E, AS bankers, are privileged 

to sit in the reviewing stand 
and watch the business trends, the 
trade trends, changing business 
structures, the successes and failures 
of our customers, and we are not 
analyzing all of this information for 
the use of our customers.”’ 

This was the basis for studying 
the challenge of the next decade as 
made by H. A. Lyon, advertising 
manager of the Bankers Trust Co. of 
New York at the annual convention 
of the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion at Louisville, Ky. September 19, 
1930. 

It is quoted because it is typical of 
the whole convention. Continuing, 
Mr. Lyon said: 

‘**T do not mean the publication of 
bulletins on business conditions— 
those are undoubtedly useful. I do 
not mean suggestions as to the in- 
vestment of surplus funds—these 
have their place. I do mean taking 
the initiative in studying the diffieul- 
ties of the individual customer and 
making available toward their solu- 
tion all the material and experience 
the banker has acquired in the course 
of business. Isn’t this the challenge 
of the next decade ?’’ 

But this convention was not de- 
signed merely to pick flaws with 
banking. For every criticism, one or 
more suggested methods of proced- 
ure were presented. For example, 
Mr. Lyon said further: 

**If ever a business offered an op- 
portunity for cooperation between 
production and sales departments, it 
is the commercial bank. Perhaps my 
reference to a production depart- 
ment may sound ambiguous or fanci- 
ful. I really see commercial banking 
as a factory; its two products are 
credit and service. The loaning of- 
ficers are combination production 
and credit managers. It is their job 
to see that there is always enough 
cash and credit to take care of the 
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F. R. KERMAN 
1930-1931 President, F. A. A. He is 
Vice President of the Bank of 
Italy, San Francisco 


OTHER 1930-1931 OFFICERS ARE: 


C. H. McMahon, First Vice President, 
Asst. Vice President, First Nat’l Bank, Detroit 


H. A. Lyon, Second Vice President 
Advertising Manager, Bankers Trust Co., N. Y. 


A. G. Maxwell, Third Vice President 
Vice President, Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


E. A. Hintz, Treasurer 
Cashier, Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 


Preston E. Reed, Executive Secretary 
v v 


demand, and simultaneously they 
pass on the credit of the customers 
whose names go on the books. The 
sales department presumably has 
two jobs. The first is to sell ac- 
counts, which bring in the raw mate- 
rial from which credit is made, and 
the second (which is done a bit spar- 
ingly) is to sell any surplus credit 
the bank has accumulated.”’ 

Opportunity for banking in the 
very criticisms made of it was seen 
by C. H. Handerson, until recently 
sales manager of the Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co. of New York and former- 
ly advertising manager of the Union 
Trust Co. of Cleveland. From many 
constructive suggestions, the follow- 
ing is gleaned: 

‘*Much of the current criticism of 
banking, and (note this) much of the 
opportunity latent in banking arises, 


from some very violent and rapid 
changes—not in banking or inherent 
faults in banking—but changes in 
the very texture of American life it- 
self—and perhaps in banking’s fail- 
ure to change with the mode de- 
manded by these changes. 


*‘The banker of 1940, among other 
things, must and will recognize that 
the measure of current criticism is 
also a measure of his opportunity. 
He will make it an integral part of 
his profession to be not only a leader 
in civie endeavor, charitable enter- 
prises, and other altruistic undertak- 
ings, but he will tie himself and his 
colleagues into many industries 
through directorships. 

‘«The bank and the banker must be 
detached from aloofness—not at the 
sacrifice of dignity but at the call of 
opportunity. No industry ean de- 
tach itself from the endless belt of 
American progress and succeed ; and 
the closer banking can weave itself 
into and be accepted as part of the 
fabric of American industry, the 
more completely will it realize the 
good will and the profit arising there- 
from which is always the repayment 
of ‘eooperation.”’ 


Management Methods Must 
Be Applied 


Methods of applying bank manage- 
ment to the challenge of the next de- 
cade were discussed by Herbert V. 
Prochnow, of the First National 
Bank of Chicago. Mr. Prochnow 
emphasized the following: 

‘‘Let me stress that it is not eco- 
nomie conditions, nor environment, 
nor location, nor agricultural depres- 
sion, nor any other single factor upon 
which profits and progress hinge so 
much as it is management. Otherwise 
it would be impossible to explain why 
one bank will barely make sufficient 
profits to exist and another bank in 
the same community, operating 

(Continued on page 33) 
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FARM MA 
M°CORMICK DEERING 


-Your Dealer 











a LONG the streets of your town are many 
em stores handling many lines. Somewhere on 
ke one of those streets there is a man doing 

business under a familiar sign. He is the 
McCormick-Deering dealer—a plain man to whom 
the whole community is indebted. 






The dealer in farm power and equipment is a man 
of great importance to his town and to every 
farmer roundabout. You cannot tell it by his “front” 
because he does not go in much for show. You 
may have to go around the corner to find his store. 
But, just the same, this man under the McCormick- 
Deering sign is the most vitally necessary merchant 
in town. 


Good Equipment Is Vital 


Before the womenfolks go in to shop for hats and 
clothing, groceries po dry goods, pianos and 
house furnishings, there must be money for these 
things. The menfolks must earn it— with land and 
good equipment. 


Today the whole family on the farm enjoys a 
high standard of living—education, automobiles, 
music, the talkies, and all the rest—because of the 
labor-saving, cost-reducing equipment that the 
McCormick-Deering merchant is selling to help the 
farmer make money. 









Your Town, 


———— 






Today, more than ever, this man can be of prac- 
tical vital service to all in your town. He represents 


not only the very beginning of modern agriculture, 
of which the emblem is the first McCormick Reaper, 
but all the remarkable changes and improvements that 
have revolutionized agriculture. 


In the old days, when farming was a much harder 
job in labor, toil, and drudgery, the dealer’s service 
was much simpler—just like the machines and im- 
plements of his time. 


The Changing World 


How different it is today! Mighty changes have 
transformed the world since 1900. New methods 
and new efficiencies came to the aid of agriculture. 
New and bigger and more complicated equipment 
set out to batter down the costs of production. 
Farming became a business. POWER FARMING 
was developed in its many phases. Agriculture fol- 
lowed the lead of industry and mechanized itself. 


The dealer has kept himself abreast of these great 
waves of change. Year after year he has learned 
more about power and modern equipment. Today 
his store is headquarters for the modern equipment 
that makes up the McCormick-Deering line—and 
his mind is a storehouse of information to go with 
the —— He is a prosperity builder of the 
first order. He has contributed much to your 
community—he will contribute much more. 


of AMERICA 


hicago, Illinois 
(Incorporated) Cc a 


SALES AND 
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heek these Facts 
to any Statistical 


MOODY'S MANUALS FOR 1931, with Weekly Supplements, will give you a 
new conception of statistical services. The outstanding feature of the Man- 
uals is simply this: they comprise a complete statistical service in themselves. 
Having them it is unnecessary to purchase accessory services to round out 
your sources of financial facts. In one service ... at one low cost... you 
may obtain this year all the information you will ever need covering any se- 
curity. To bring home to you the superiority of Moody’s Manuals for 1931... 










Here are the Facts... 


1 >> Coverage: Moody’s five volumes completely cover 17,000 American and 
foreign corporations and over 30,000 government and municipal securities. 
No other service even closely approximates this complete coverage of the 

entire investment field. 


> > Convenienee: Two quick references . . . . there’s the data you want. 

WA Manuals contain basic information . . . . Weekly Supplements bring current 
news. No complex filing systems, no mislaid or “borrowed” bulletins just 

when you want them most. We will be glad to demonstrate the ease of 
operation of this service in comparison with any service you may be using. 


3 > > Reliable: Lowest error-factor . . . . accurate and dependable as human 
effort can make them. Bankers who have used Moody’s Manuals for more than 
20 years will gladly substantiate this fact. 


A, > > Speed: Manuals kept up-to-date by Weekly Supplements. Each Saturday, 
the events of the week are sent to you, cumulatively indexed, and meeting your 
every need for current information. 


> > Moody’s Ratings: No other statistical 

5 service can supply them. Moody’sRatings have been 
accepted by bankers and by the investing public for 

over 20 years as the standard yardstick of invest- 

ment merit. Because of present-day trends in se- 

curity markets, it is obvious that this year Moody’s 

Ratings take on added value to Manual subscribers. 


> > Eeonomy: Relatively the same information 

6 that Moody’s Manuals with Weekly Supplements 
bring you, can be obtained elsewhere only by purchasing a combination of 
“services”. In no one other service will you find all the features that Moody’s 

Manuals for 1931 include. For instance, detailed Bond Descriptions... . 

usually sold as a separate service. Or again Moody’s Ratings without extra cost. 
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before you Subscribe 


Service for 1931... 


From another angle, Moody’s offers you further opportunities for sound econ- 
omy. You can buy as much . . . or as little . . . statistical information as you 
need. The publication of Moody’s Manuals in five volumes, puts the purchase 


| 


of complete service on an economically efficient basis. The five volumes 
(Government & Municipal; Banks, Finance and Insurance; Industrials; Public 
Utilities; and Railroads) cost but $150.00, complete with Weekly Supple- 
ments for a full year. 


Individual volumes may be bought separately at $30.00 each. Subscriptions 
for the 1931 edition are now being taken. Because the greater part of each 
edition is sold in advance, we suggest that you enter your subscription for 
the 1931 Manuals now. Deliveries will be made strictly in the order in which 
reservations are received. We shall be glad to furnish additional information. 
Address inquiries to 


| MOODY’S INVESTORS SERVICE 


John Moody, President 
65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Key to Numerical System of 


The American Bankers Association \ 


Quick as a flash, and with unerring accuracy, this book reveals 
the transit number of any bank in the country, at a glance. 

Revised to September, 1930 every American bank is listed 
alphabetically by state, city and name, and cross-indexed numer- 
ically by transit number. So many banking changes have taken 
place since the last edition that your Transit Department is not 
safely equipped unless you have this latest Key to the Numerical 
System. 

This book is published by Rand M€Nally & Company as 
official numbering agents of the American Bankers Association. 
The price is $2.50 per copy and this includes semi-annual supple- 
ments, which will be mailed to you until publication of the next 
edition. 

This low price necessitates an edition limited strictly to known 
demand and we urge you to place your order at once to avoid 
disappointment. 

Send the coupon now, while your order can be filled. 


PUBLISHED BY 





AND MENALLY & GOMIPANY 


Largest publishers of banking publications in the world 


536 S. Clark Street Chicago, II. 
SEND NO MONEY—SIMPLY MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Doh AS i A Sang a a lle a i aE “ 
| RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY, | 
Banking Publications Dept., 
| 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. | 
| Please forward at once.......... copies of the new “Key to the Numerical System | 
of the American Bankers Association” and bill us for $2.50 per copy. | 
Serer reer rere reer eres ere rere retiree eee treet ere errr rere eee rere eee [ 
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Just 


O | 
the Press : 


Saves Money 
As a complete list of all 
the banks in the United 
States with their cities 
and states this book is 
worth many times its price 
of $2.50. 

Those desiring such a list 
will find it an economical 
purchase as well as a ref- 
erence book of the high- 
est value. 
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(Continued from page 28) 
under precisely the same conditions, 
will be an outstanding success. The 
only answer to the situation is man- 
agement. 

‘‘The inadequately managed bank, 
the marginal institution, the un- 
soundly located, unsoundly directed, 
and unprofitable institution must 
rapidly become the exception rather 
than the rule. 

‘“‘A few illustrations will show 
what is meant: We must scientific- 
ally determine the proper percentage 
of the bank’s funds to place in dif- 
ferent investments and not guess at 
these ratios. We must fix interest 
rates on a basis of what we can safe- 
ly pay customers and run the bank 
on a profitable basis—and not simply 
follow our competitors’ rates. We 
must determine what the average 
eosts of doing business should be 
and not operate blindly merely hop- 
ing for profits. We must make com- 
prehensive studies over the whole 
country to find what a good bank 
should earn on its savings funds and 
its commercial department funds— 
and not remain in ignorance of these 
essential facts. 

‘‘We must constantly keep in mind 
the fact that the bank must be liquid 
and must make a profit—and not 
excuse ourselves by saying that both 
liquidity and profits cannot be at- 
tained with the low rates prevalent 
today. We must be tireless in our 
efforts to find the best methods of 
doing things—and not let banks en- 
danger their depositors’ funds by ex- 
perimenting in an attempt to dis- 
cover sound management policies. In 
other words, we must operate our 
bank on a basis of facts and statis- 
ties.’’ 





Research Essential To Growth 

Research on the part of bankers 
both in banking and business was 
emphasized by a number of speakers. 
Outstanding among these was Paul 
T. Cherington, Director of Research 
of the J. Walter Thompson Co., one 
of the country’s large advertising 
agencies. 

Mr. Cherington gave two practical! 
and interesting illustrations which 
are quoted as follows: 

**A manufacturer of a certain type 
of furniture recently developed from 
a market survey the fact the attitude 
of department and furniture stores 
toward his goods was even more im- 
portant to him and his business sue- 
cess than the friendship of the gen- 
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7 Significant 
Statements Made at 
F. A. A. Convention 


1. If ever a business 
offered an opportunity for 
cooperation between produc- 
tion and sales departments, 
it is the commercial bank. 


H. A. Lyon, Advertising Manager, 
Bankers Trust Co., New York 


2. The banker of 1940 will 
recognize that the measure 
of current criticism is also a 
measure of his opportunity. 


C. H. Handerson, Former Sales Manager, 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., New York 


3. The inadequately man- 
aged bank must rapidly be- 
come the exception rather 
than the rule. 


Herbert V. Prochnow, 
First National Bank, Chicago 


4. Pay most attention to 
fixing up the industries you 
already have. They are the 
greatest magnets in the 
world for attracting addi- 
tional industries to you. 


Don G. Mitchell, Niagara-Hudson 
Power Corp., New York City 


5. Research is as import- 
ant in banking as it is in man- 
ufacturing or in chemistry. 


Earle L. Harrah, Assistant Secretary, 
Foreman-State Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago 


6. The degree to which 
any bank wins the confidence 
of its community depends on 
the sincerity of its interest 
in the welfare of the com- 
munity. 


Ruth Pearse, Advertising Manager, 
First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee 


7. I make the plea for 
advertising men to become 
public relations men in the 
broadest sense of that term. 


Lucius D. Mahon, 
Newell-Emmett Co., New York 


eral public. He had the consumers 
sufficiently interested in his goods to 
ask for them, but when they came to 
buy, the stores sold them some other 
product. When the sales operations 
had been re-east to conform to the 
results of a market survey, a satis- 
factory basis was found for cordial 
and profitable cooperation between 
manufacturer and distributor, and 
in the consumer’s interest. 


‘A manufacturer of an automo- 
bile accessory who had, during the 
period of expansion in the automo- 
bile business, built up a sales mech- 
anism on the principle that his 
product was an emergency purchase 
and hence ought to be accessible 
everywhere, found, upon a market 
survey by an outside agency, that 
most of his market had gone from an 
emergeney to a shopping basis. He 
was spending fabulous sums in main- 
taining stocks in the hands of thou- 
sands of dealers whose aggregate sales 
of his product to consumers were neg- 
ligible. The solution of this problem 
involved the development of selec- 
tive selling policies to take the place 
of the bird-shot methods which had 
been successful, during the growing 
stage of the industry. And among 
the most difficult elements in the 
situation to convince of the signifi- 
cance of this change was the sales or- 
ganization, which still thought the 
problem could be solved by the 
strong-arm methods of ten years ago 
—methods which were good enough 
while the market was growing. 


“*A manufacturer of a familiar 
line of household equipment recently 
took a vote of its 12 active depart- 
ment heads as to what was the one 
main selling point possessed by the 
line. The vote, based on the operat- 
ing experience, developed the joint 
opinion that there were 16 things 
about the line equally important in 
the mind of the public. A market 
survey developed the fact that there 
was one feature of the product which 
had most weight with over a quarter 
of the market, two others which in- 
fluenced some buyers, while the re- 
maining 13 considered most import- 
ant by various department heads 
were almost without weight with the 
buying publie.”’ 


How To Help Develop 


Communities 


Don G. Mitchell of the Niagara 
Hudson Power Corp., New York City, 


(Continued on page 48) 
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There were 2,681 post-offices closed, (first, second and third-class) between July 1926 and July 1930. 


Each cl 


post-office means a failed community. The shaded states are those in which more than 


50 post-offices were closed. The other states lost from 2 to 50 per state. Compare this map with the 


one showing closed banks. 


Why Are There Fewer Banks? 


Because There Are Fewer Communities 


HERE are now 16,074 business communities and 24,186 
banks. A study of failures since July 1926 shows that com- 
munities have failed faster than banks. At the same time, banks 
have become sounder and have added materially to resources. 


URING the 4-year period, July 

1926 to July 1930, 3,087 banks 
failed. This is revealed by the July 
1930 edition of the Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Directory (The Blue Book). 
Three states lost over 200 each—Iowa 
lost 264; Nebraska 252; and Minne- 
sota 205. 

If you will chart the figures show- 
ing the number of banks in existence 
each year since 1921, you will find 
that there has been a sharp down- 
ward trend every year. 

In 1921, there were 31,800 banks. 
Today, there are only 24,186. This is 
a loss of 7,614 in nine years. 

So we have the gloomy figures; 
3,087 failed banks in the last four 
years, 5,000 failed banks in less than 
10 years, a reduction of 5,117 in 
number of banks in four years and a 
loss of 7,614 in nine years. The last 
two figures take into account the 
mergers and consolidations. 
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By JOHN Y. BEATY 


Increase In Banks Since 1898 


But no analysis should satisfy us 
until it is more nearly complete. And 














The rise and fall in the number of banks during 

the past 35 years is charted. During 16 years, 

1898 to 1914, the number of banks increased on 

an average of 1012 per year. During the five 

years, 1916 to 1921, the increase averaged 780 

per year. Since 1921 the decline has been at the 
rate of 805 per year. 


so let us analyze further and see what 
the trend was preceding 1921. 

, Beginning with 1898, the number 
of banks steadily increased every 
year, with the exception of 1915 and 
1916. For 23 years the number 
mounted higher and higher, gaining 
an average of 826 banks per year. 


During the 16 years 1898 to 1914, | 


when the Great War began, the gain 
averaged 1,012 per year. 

During the five years just preced- 
ing the drop, there was a gain of 780 
banks per year. 

Since 1921 we have lost an average 
of 805 banks per year. 

I should say that this decline is 
the normal part of the graph. The 
sharp gain for 23 years is the ab- 
normal part. 

But is there any other evidence 
that 31,800 banks is more than are 
needed in the United States? 
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16,074 Business Communities 


Perhaps we can get some idea as} 
to the number of banks needed by de- | 
termining the number of business 
communities. This may be formed by | 
counting the number of first-,| 
second-, and third-class post-offices. | 
Certainly no business community can | 
get along without a post-office. | 

Acting upon this theory, we find | 
that there are 16,074 such post-of- 
fices—therefore, 16,074 business com- | 
munities. 

The next question is, ‘‘Have any 
post-offices failed in the past four 
years?’’ By checking over the ree- 
ords of the government, we find that 
14.2% of all post offices, (2,681 in 
number) have been closed during the 
time when 10.4% of the total, banks 
failed. 

A closed post-office means a failed 
community. A failed community 
does not necessarily mean that the 
people have moved away, but the 
community has lost its identity as a 
business center. It is now a part of 
some other community. 

If a business community has one 
post-office, how many banks does it 
need? Dividing 24,186, the number 
of banks, by 16,074, the number of 
communities, we find that there is an 
average of about 114 banks to the 
community. On that basis, the num- 
ber of banks clesed in the United 
States during the past four years 
almost exactly corresponds to the 
number of communities failed. At 
any rate, the comparison is close 
enough to reveal the chief source of 
the trouble, which has caused the 
sharp decline in number of banks. 


Small Communities Join 
Larger Ones 


Communities have failed and 
banks have failed with them. Let me 
cite a conerete illustration. 

In Henry County, Ill. is a town | 
with 620 inhabitants by the name of | 
Orion. Orion is 12 miles from Cam- | 
bridge, the county seat, and about 12 | 
miles from Moline and Rock Island 
About a year ogo, Orion had no hard | 
road communication with its nearby | 
cities. It was an isolated community | 
supporting two banks and a thriv- 
ing general store that had been op- 
erated by ihe same man for over 35 
years. 

A conerete road was projected, 
which would make it easy for Orion 
people to go to the county seat, or to 


| 
| 
| 


(Continued on page 36) 
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There were 3,087 banks closed between July 1926 and July 1930. The shaded states lost more than 

50 banks each, and the others lost less than 50, two states having no failures and 12 losing less than 

10. There are two-thirds as many nies eo a yet the closed post-offices total 86% of the 
clos anks. 


Moline and Rock Island to do their 
trading. G. H. Wayne, proprietor of 
the general store recognized that as 
soon as this road was finished, there 
would be no need of his store in 
Orion. He promptly offered his mer- 
chandise for sale at reduced rates, 
and was able to close out his entire 
stock before the road was completed. 
He retired from business and Orion 
did not suffer from a business fail- 
ure, at least not a general store 
failure. 

However, the two banks held on. 
On May 16, 1930, the Farmers State 
Bank was forced to close. 

Orion is no longer the center of a 
community. It is:merely a part of a 
larger community of which Moline is 
the center. 


And so it has happened all over 
the United States that communities 
have gone out of existence by becom- 
ing parts of other and larger com- 
munities. With them banks and 
business houses have been eliminated. 


Survey of Failed Communities 


Suppose we study the situation 
from the standpoint of the entire 
United States in a little more detail. 
There is no state which has not lost, 
within the last four years, from 2 to 
152 business communities. The states 
which have lost less than 50 business 
communities are shown in white on 
the accompanying map. The shaded 
states have lost more than 50 com- 
munities each. 


When we compare these figures 
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Capital and Surplus 

Bonds and Securities . 

Cash and Due From Banks . 
Total Resources .. 
a 
Loans and Discounts . . . 
Average Resources Per Bank 
Average Capital 
Average Surplus 
Percent Surplus to Capital 





Increase In Bank 


Resources 1926-1930 


As shown in the Rand M$Nally 
Bankers Directory 


Amounts Added 
2% Billion Dollars 
2% Billion Dollars 

1 Billion Dollars 
9% Billion Dollars 
6 Billion Dollars 
5 Billion Dollars 
1 Million Dollars 

1930—$157,000 

1930—$253,000 


1930—162% 


1926—$101,000 
1926—$121,000 


1926—119% 


Capital and Surplus Per Million 


of Resources 


- $ 98,664 
- $133,333 


1929-1930 Profits of 21 Iowa Banks 
Average Dividend Paid 94% 


29 Banks Paid 20% 


17 Banks Paid . . . 15% 3 Banks Paid 25% 
15 Banks Paid . . . 16% 1 Bank Paid 38% 
1 Bank Paid .. . 18% 1 Bank Paid 40% 


with the loss of banks, (shown on 
another map), we find that bank clos- 
ures are not as widespread, and that 
two states have not lost any banks: 
Rhode Island and Nevada. 

There are 12 other states which 
have lost less than 10 banks. These 
are: 1. Arizona, 2. Connecticut, 
3. Delaware, 4. Maine, 5. Maryland, 
6. Massachusetts, 7. New Hampshire, 


8. New Jersey, 9. New Mexico, 
10. Utah, 11. Vermont and 12. Wyo- 
ming. 


Fourteen other states have lost 
less than 50, but more than 10 as fol- 
lows: 1. Alabama, 2. California, 
3. Colorado, 4. Idaho, 5. Kentucky, 
6. Louisiana, 7. Mississippi, 8. Mon- 
tana, 9. New York, 10. Oregon, 
11. Pennsylvania, 12. Virginia, 
13. Washington and 14. West Vir- 
ginia. The other 20 states have lost 
more than 50 banks. 

Thus we find that 23 states have 
lost more than 50 communities, 
whereas only 20 states have lost more 
than 50 banks. 

In studying banking, we need to 
go just a little farther. We need to 
find out what states have lost more 
than 50 banks but less than 50 post- 
offices. These states with the excep- 
tion of one, are grouped together in 
the north central portion. They are: 
1. North Dakota, 2. South Dakota. 
3. Minnesota, 4. Wisconsin, 5. Neb- 
raska, 6. Iowa, 7. Illinois, 8. Indiana 
and 9 Kansas. Then there is one 
lone state in the southwest, 10. 
South Carolina. 

If there are special reasons other 


than the failure of the communities 
for the closing of banks, it would 
naturally be in these states just indi- 
eated. In studying the history of 
banking during the past few years, 
we recognize at once that it is in 
these states where land values have 
been dangerously inflated. 

A combination of land speculators, 
poor farmers and poor bankers 
eaused the downfall of more banks 
than should have been closed in this 
territory, based upon the failure of 
communities. 

Land speculators bid up the price 
of farms. Farmers paid higher 
prices than the possible earnings of 
the land would warrant. The bank- 
ers loaned money on the basis of the 
supposed value of the land instead 
of on prospective earnings. Loans 
ean be paid only out of current op- 
erations and not out of the sale of 
land with inflated values. 

The result was that many banks 
tied up so much of their available 
funds in slow loans that they found 
it impossible to meet current de- 
raands and so were foreed to close. 

I have purposely tried to paint 
just as bad a picture as I could. I 
want you to know the worst before I 
tell you the best. Communities have 
failed. Post-offices have failed. Banks 
have failed. 


Banks Have More Money 
Than Ever 


After this gloomy picture, it will 
be refreshing to learn that banks 
have more money today than ever. 
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A study of trends during the sharp | 
decline of recent -vears shows that 
during the past four years when the | 
decline in number of banks has been | 
at its height, losing to our country | 

5,117 banks in addition to replacing 
the capital and surplus of failed | 
banks, 214 billion dollars more has 
been put in. 

Banks now have 2% billion dollars 

more in bond and security holdings. 

They have cash amounting to a 
billion dollars more than four years 
ago. 

Their total resources exceed those 
of 1926 by 91, billions.’ 

Deposits have gone up 6 billions 

j and loans have increased 5 billions. 

So you see the money of 1921 is still | tomer costs you sev- 
there, and more billions have been 
poured in. eral dollars. Keeping 

That means that banks have been : 

making themselves stronger during him on your books 

the period the number has been de- . 

elining. In July 1926, the average requires only thought- 

; bank had total resourees of $2,213,- 

450. This amount has inereased 

| every six months until in January 

1930, the average resources amounted 

to $3,036,292, an increase of nearly 
one million dollars per bank in four 
years. commonest service 

In the same way the average capi- 
tal and average surplus has in- | you render—supplying 

creased. Note these figures carefully. , ; 7 

| In 1924 the average capital of all | him with checks—if you 

banks in the United States was $ - ; 

000 and pepo aa have your checks made on La Monte National Safety 
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Getting a new cus- 


Shei 2 Rt ae A PP 


ful service. 


You can add a 


distinctive touch to the 





000. Just a little more surplus than Pa a t Id t 

capital, 19% more to be exact. In per. in giving a new cusfomer—dan oO customer—a 

1930, after a steady increase, the av- 

erage capital is $157,000 and the av- 

erage surplus $253,000. Surplus is 

now almost 62% more than capital 

and this certainly is a healthy trend. | ter to the world of business. And, for yourself, you put 
A bank which does not make a 

profit can hardly become a sound | into circulation checks that represent you well. 

institution. So let us see what profits 

are being made. La Monte National Safety Paper offers you many ad- 

Six hundred and twenty- anks 

in Iowa reported i erage vantages . . . advertising possibilities. We should like to 

the Rand M®Nally Bankers Directory k f f f a oo h iI 

for the issue of July 1930. Analyz- | Make up or you, free of cost, a sketch showing how we 

ing these dividends, we find that the 

average was 914%. 


It is interesting to note that 17| from you is all that’s needed. Will you write to us today? 
banks reported dividends of 15%: 


15 reported 16%; one, 18%; 29,| George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 
20%; three, 25%;. one, 38%, and 
one bank reported 40%. 

Let us keep in mind, therefore, | FREE—An unusual sample 
that while some banks have been fail- 
ing, other banks (in many cases just 
across the street) have been going | La Monte National Safety Paper. 
right along making profits. 


book of La Monte checks you place in his hands, safe, 


crisp, sturdy forms . . . passports of authority and charac- 


your own emblem would look in La Monte paper. A letter 


book of checks, M-4 made on 
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Many manufacturers find it good business to make carload —_ 
local orders. The cost is much less than handling through branch houses. A scene on the distributing platform of the Crooks Terminal 
Warehouse, Chicago. 








ments to public warehouses from which prompt delivery is made on 


Distribution Costs Reduce 


By The Use Of Public Warehouses 


IX possible ways to save that ought to be brought 
to the attention of manufacturers and distributors. 


| diye a rapidly growing busi- 
ness is in the hands of a man of 
limited training in management. He 
may be an inventor; he may be a 
good merchant ;he may be a‘‘hound”’ 
for running a factory; he may have 
stumbled on a specialty that is mak- 
ing ‘‘millions.”” But he may know 
nothing of finance or the laws of 
business. He probably knows even 
less of distribution. 

For financial assistance such men 
turn to the banker, whom they con- 
sult voluntarily in some eases but in- 
voluntarily in most. 

For legal advice they go to an 
attorney. 

For marketing counsel they go 
nowhere, trusting trial and error to 
learn how to sell at a profit. 
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By H. A. HARING 


Author; ‘Warehousing, Trade Customs and Practices." 


It is for this reason, more than any 
other, that so many concerns show 
good earnings as long as their market 
is zoned close to the plant but begin 
to slip in net profits the year they ex- 
pand into the national market. 
Usually they blame the deficits to 
the high cost of selling. More ex- 
actly, the loss comes because they 
seek no counsel but go bunglingly 
into leases and long-term contracts 
for branch houses far from home, 
which multiply overhead. 


Banker Becomes Teacher 


To the banker is given the oppor- 
tunity, if he will, to eall to the atten- 
tion of manufacturers and distrib- 
utors a few of the things learned by 


others who have undertaken that 
elusive thing known as ‘‘the national 
market.’’ 

To the local concern, it is a matter 
of pride to have a letterhead that 
shows branches in important cities 
from Boston to San Francisco, but, 
only too often, pride is the only thing 
that benefits. Net earnings some- 
times do not. Much like a large house 
or a fine country estate, the manu- 
facturer learns that it is far easier 
to aequire a branch in a distant city 
than to let go. All his pride and pres- 
tige in the trade suffer, if he quits 
what has been undertaken. 

As a concern expands into the na- 
tional market, the first need that 
emerges is that of spot stocks at 
strategic points. 
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Time was when the jobber in any 
market would order goods in ecar- 
loads, store them for six months and 
pay for them in 90 days. But the 
alert jobber of today -has been in- 
oculated with the thought of turn- 
over and minimum inventory. He 
buys a 60 days’ supply but fights for 
the carload price. In order to meet 
this noble dilemma, the manufac- 
turer finds himself obliged to main- 
tain a stock in the jobber’s city, from 
which the wholesaler may replenish 
at short intervals. Only by shipping 
in earload lots to this spot stock can 
the manufacturer afford to quote car- 
load prices. 

The first impulse, when this situa- 
tion emerges, is for the manufac- 
turer to send someone to the distant 
city to hunt up a ‘‘ place for a branch 
house.’’ A building is rented, or 
part of one. More often a location is 
foisted upon the seeker in the high- 
rent section of the city, ground-floor 
with good frontage, on a ten-years’ 
lease, ‘‘fit for your company’s stand 
in the trade.”’ 

The storeroom is combined with a 
district sales office. At the home of- 
fice the total for rent and equipment 
may cause a gasp of surprise, but, in 
the end, approval is forthcoming, not 
because it is agreeable to spend the 
money but because no other alterna- 
tive appears. Then follow the man- 
ning of the branch, with janitor and 
daily cleaning service, watchman 
service, a shipping clerk and a stock 
clerk—the cost of none of which gets 
any less from year to year. Nor has 
the total any relation, or ratio, to 
volume of business done through the 
branch. On the contrary, the branch 
tends to build up overhead, each item 
demanded by competition and, once 
instituted, kept because no one has 
the courage to cut it off. 


Public Warehouse Available 


If, however, the manufacturer had 
consulted his banker he would have 
learned about the public warehouse. 
The warehouse performs for the dis- 
tant owner of goods every service of 
the branch with the single exception 
of getting the order. The warehouse 
receives incoming carloads, distrib- 
utes the goods by motor truck or rail- 
road, repackages small lots of the 
goods, if necessary, labels shipments, 
does the way-billing, obtains receipts 
from customers for delivery, makes 
C. 0. D. deliveries if wanted, relays 

(Continued on page 40) 





Condensed Statement of Condition, 


September 25th, 1930 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


58 Banking Offices in and near Cleveland 


‘ 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks . ©. 
U.S., State, Municipal and Other 


- $ 31,069,996.88 


Bonds and Investments . 38,745,160.23 
Loans, Discounts and Advances 239,742,227.06 
Real Estate and Banking Houses . . 7,472,750.47 
Interest and Earnings Accrued and 

Other Resources ...... 2,409,357.81 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit 

and Acceptances Executed by this Bank 4,017,439.84 


Toth . . « 2 « 2 - $323,456,932.29 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . . . . 


‘ - $ 13,800,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


12,836,353.68 

Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 2,900,082.19 

Dividends Payable 414,000.00 

ee ae 288,760,508.65 

Other Liabilities . a ee 728,547.93 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 

Executed for Customers . 4,017,439.84 





Toeml . 2. « « « «++ « $323,456,932.29 





Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Cleveland Clearing House Association 
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local information as to eredits and 
trade customs—in short, the ware- 
house does everything that relates to 
the typical handling of the goods. 
Periodically, weekly or monthly or 
daily if required, it will render a re- 
port of balance of stock on hand, 
with any desired detail. 

For a spot stock in any market the 
warehouse is ideal. To serve this end 
is, in fact, its purpose for existence. 
Westinghouse or Fairbanks-Morse 
or Carnegie Steel, or a hundred 
others, with an immense volume of 
goods to handle, can economically 


’ erect and maintain their own six-or 


eight-story warehouse, but, for all 
ordinary concerns, a spot stock can 
be maintained through a public ware- 
house for far less than a branch can 
be operated. The chief difficulty is 
the one we have mentioned, namely, 
that each neweomer tries it for him- 
self and then lacks the courage to 
change tactics. 


Costs of Branch 


As a second consideration comes 
the matter of costs. 

The branch can not easily control 
costs. It is impossible to operate 
without a telephone girl. At least 
one shipping clerk must be employed. 
Seldom is it possible to run without 
a stock clerk as well. Another clerk 
must attend to the billing, some sort 
of cashier must be added to the staff. 
Then comes the need of an office man- 
ager to supervise these employees 
and attend to janitor service and the 
watchman, tq contact with trucking 
concerns and the railroad traffic rep- 
resentatives, to oversee supplies that 
are bought, and to police the place 
to prevent waste and pilferage. All 
the time there is rent, heat and light 
for the quarters. 

If business drops off by 50%, this 
minimum overhead goes right on. If. 
on the contrary, volume increases 
25%, demand comes all along the 
line for helpers, so that long before 
sales have risen 35%, the overhead 
has jumped to 200%. 


Advantages of Public 
W arehouse 


Contrast this situation with a 
spot stock in a public warehouse. 

The warehouse quotes a flat rate 
or the carload or the ton or the unit. 
This rate will be quoted either for 
each possible service or it will be 
named for an all-inclusive service. 
The warehouse’s rate is made on the 
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Six Ways Distribution 
Costs Are Cut 


1. Spot stocks cost less in 
a warehouse than in a 
branch. 


2. Warehouse costs are 
quoted in terms of units, 
pre-determined, and with 
unvarying ratio of cost to 
volume. 


3. The warehouse is as 
flexible as a hotel—ready 
when wanted and dropped 
when no longer needed. 


4. The warehouseman is a 
professional handler of 
goods; a sales manager may 
worry himself over needless 
details and thus cut down 
his efficiency in selling. 


5. The warehouse is liable 
for the goods; any shortage 
or error in delivery is made 
good. 


6. The saving in freight 
pays the whole cost. 


7 wy 


accepted unit of goods of the trade, 
whatever it be. This means that the 
cost for the spot stock is automatic- 
ally reduced to the same unit as is 
used in manufacturing and selling 
the product. That cost, for another 
matter, is pre-determined. It does 
not vary out of proportion with 
volume. The ratio of cost to sales is, 
in other words, predetermined and 
it is fixed. If sales evaporate, the ex- 
pense disappears; if sales go up by 
10% or 500%, the cost travels by 
precisely the same ratio. 

The warehouse offers yet another 
advantage. 

Its flexibility is wonderful. Some- 
times I think of it as I do of a hotel. 
The manufacturer may telephone any 
warehouse in this country and ar- 
range for handling his spot stock 
without preparation of any sort and 
with as little formality as he signs 
the register at a hotel desk. If the 
house happens to be filled up, he 
must go elsewhere. But, if he gets in 
at all, he has at disposal immediately 





every facility of the house with the 
price definite and pre-determined. 

If a manufacturer wishes to try 
out the market in any city he can 
send his salesmen to a hotel and ship 
a carload of his goods to a warehouse. 
Both may come without notice. Both, 
too, may expand their accommoda- 
tions from time to time as they need, 
and, if business does not develop, 
both may quit the city without em- 
barrassment. Thus is made possible 
a cautious entrance to any market. 

No such thing is possible, if a 
branch is established. For try-out 
markets and for seasonal markets a 
spot stock in a warehouse is without 
a peer for convenience and economy. 
No formal contract is required be- 
tween manufacturer and warehouse- 
man. Indeed contracts are rather un- 
usual. When the goods arrive, 
charges accrue; when the goods go 
out, charges vanish with them. Com- 
plete flexibility is available through 
approximately 3,000 warehouses in 
this country. 


Salesmen Do Not Usually Make 
Good Managers 

Manufacturers learn, furthermore, 
that successful operation of a branch 
calls for qualities of management not 
always to be found in the salesman’s 
make-up. Salesmanship requires a 
temperament rather opposite that of 
routine and methodical attention to 
details of stock and handling the 
goods. Often such work is monoto- 
nous and uninteresting to men of the 
selling type. Many a sales manager 
is worrying himself until noon in a 
frenzy over leases and insurance and 
a snarl of packaging neglect when he 
should have the morning hours out- 
side of the office calling on prospects. 

Unless, therefore, the concern does 
enough business in a city to justify 
the organization of a shipping and 
storing department, these branch 
warerooms become a source of worry 
and expense out of all proportion to 
their value. 

Pilferage, from the branch, be- 
comes a loss to the manufacturer. 
Mistakes in overshipping do the 
same. If, however, the spot stock is 
lodged with a warehouse, errors of 
this sort become the liability of the 
warehouse. The warehouse is ac- 
countable for missing goods and pays 
for them. The very fact of this re- 
sponsibility means that the ware- 
house gives better protection to the 
goods than the branch, as ordinarily 
operated, can hope to offer. And, 
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when one thinks of deliberate ‘‘short- 
ages’’ of goods, or of organized 
thievery in our cities, the warehouse, 


with its unquestioned liability for | 
the goods, has everything in its favor. | 
It has been the experience of 


manufacturers without number that 
what they save by shipping in ear- 


loads is more than enough to offset | 


the total cost of warehousing and dis- 
tributing in any market. The saving 
in freight pays the entire bill. Where 
goods are ordinarily shipped less- 
than-carload, with few earload buy- 
ers, the purchaser is invoiced on the 
basis of less-than-carlead freight 
charges. Thus the manufacturer 
pockets the difference between the 
two rates, with no loss to the eus- 
tomer. 

Even at that the customer gains, 
because the goods await him when 
he wants them. He does not order 
ahead of demand; runs no risk of 
overstocking ; keeps down his inven- 
tory; often bills out the goods before 
they are billed against him. In many 
trades, as a consequence, manufac- 
turers quote an ‘‘ex-warehouse’’ 
price, which is a shade higher than 
other prices and which is accepted by 
eustomers because of the obvious 
economies of buying from spot stock. 


Why Savings Declined 


(Continued from page 16) 
employees often bought so heavily 
that they became chronic borrowers 
at the banks whose business had al- 
ready been depleted. 

Some of the great railroads have 
had stock selling plans in recent 
years and bank after bank in railroad 
centers complains of depleted sav- 
ings with customers paying on rail- 
road stocks and bonds or certificates. 

When we scan the letters from a 
great list of cities where the ‘‘utili- 
ties’’ have been selling their secur- 
ities, we find a great chorus of banker 
wailings as to declining savings. 

The month-by-month spare funds 
of employees are ear-marked through 
sales campaigns with inter-depart- 
mental contests for pressure. In 
hundreds of cities and towns as well 
utility customers have had their door- 
bells rung or have been called on the 
telephone to be urged to buy every- 
thing from bonds to equity issues of 
the top-most layer. Not only does 
this money so taken not get into the 
banks, but the purchases run larger 
than normal savings, hence other 
channels suffer. 





Why Nota 
Permanent Sales 


Department 
for YOUR Bank? 


In Buffalo, a Permanent Sales Department we de- 
signed and installed for the M & T Trust Company 
produced from June 1 to Sept. 30, in addition to 
normal, daily new business: 


1097 Savings Accounts $ 1,068,634 
485 Checking Accounts 1,685,032 
43 Trust Accounts - 14,932,000 


This immediately followed the securing of 5,440 new 
customers in March, April and May who transacted 
$15,342,024 in depositing business and $34,964,076 


in trust accounts. 


The M & T Permanent Sales Department consists of 
46% of the bank personnel who bring in new business 
the year around, in addition to their routine duties. 


The personnel of your bank can be trained by our 
methods to produce new business continuously. No 
premiums, coin banks, public scoreboards, or pres- 
sure methods are used. Shall we supply additional 
information—by mail? 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


231 So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 


123 So. Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA 





SAFEGUARDING CUSTOMERS’ CONFIDENTIAL 


BusINESS 


bpm you telephone to custom- 
ers do you broadcast to listeners 
the fact that he has renewed a note, 
or discussed other confidential 
matters? If so—why not give con- 
sideration to pro- 
vision for phone 
privacy by using 

the Hush-A-Phone? 


Hush-A-Phone for 
standard desk 


phone. Snaps in- 
stantly on the 
mouth piece. 








For the “‘FRENcH”’ Phone 
WE ANNOUNCE THE 


NEW HUSH-A-PHONE 


Sk is a beautiful object in bake- 
lite having the appearance of a 
desk clock, and functioning as a 
phone silencer. Space does not per- 
mit of illustration. We will be pleased 
to send literature on either model. 


just Write 


“Please send literature on “French” 


Model ( ) Regular Model ( ).” 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORPORATION 


43 West 16th St., New York City 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE NOVEMBER 1930 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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What a difference in four months! An illustration of “et construction is to be found in these pictures, which show the erection of Jackson 


Towers at Jackson, Miss. 


he pictures were made June 8, July 24, and October 1. 


Get The Income Quicker 


From Industrial and Rental Buildings 


ONSTRUCTION information important to banks 
which finance income-producing buildings. 


N THE financial history of every 

building project, the crucial period 
is the time between letting the con- 
tract for construction and moving in 
the first tenant. 

This is the period of cost, cost, and 
nothing but cost. Every minute costs 
money in labor, materials, overhead, 
interest and lost revenue. Every 
hour lost postpones the beginning of 
a building’s earning power. Hence, 
the feverish activity which charac- 
terizes every major job of construc- 
tion is no mere giving way to the 
great modern lust for speed : there is 
a very definite reason for it. And the 
reason is financial. 


Interest On Loan Accrues When 
There Is No Income 


So it is that the banker who con- 
templates a building loan takes into 
account the probable duration of the 
critical and initial period in the life 
history of the building. If the pro- 
posed building is to be built of easily 
available materials the crucial period 
of cost is minimized. 

On the average construction pro- 
ject, labor absorbs approximately 
50% of the total cost. In the building 
trades, labor is hired and paid for 
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By WYATT BRUMMITT 


Benefits From Rapid 


Construction 


1. Earnings accumulate 
more quickly for mortgage 
payments. 

2. Construction often 
costs less. 


3. The cost of temporary 
quarters during construction 
is less. 


4. The savings made by 
the new quarters become 
effective more quickly and 
so reach a larger total in 
the business. 


v v 


entirely on the time basis as opposed 
to the job unit or piece-work basis. 
Hence, any type of construction that 
reduces the time element, automatic- 
ally produces valuable economies. 
Every large construction project 
must, of necessity, involve the cooper- 
ative efforts of many different classes 


of labor and technical experts. Ob- 
viously, the difficulties to be met in 
synchronizing the work of many 
classes of labor place a premium on 
any means by which the diversity of 
separate trades can be reduced. 

The ideal building is one that can 
be begun immediately after the 
award of contracts. The completion 
of the floors should follow quickly as 
the structural frame goes up. 


Floors May Be Occupied Before 
Building Is Completed 


Incidentally, this progressive com- 
pletion of the building has an im- 
portant bearing on its earning 
power. For there have been many in- 
stances in which whole floors of a tall 
building have been oceupied by in- 
come-producing tenants before the 
topmost stories were finished. 

One of the early misapprehensions 
in regard to construction has been 
definitely disproved. For a number 
of years it was assumed that concrete 
construction during the winter 
months was both unsafe and imprac- 
ticable. As a matter of fact, modern 
technique has made it easily possible 
to produce high quality concrete 
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under the severest weather condi- 
tions. 

Every competent building contrac- 
tor thoroughly understands the 
means by which construction is pro- 
tected during cold weather and many 
of them ean cite definite instances in 
which money has been saved because 
work was undertaken during the 
months hitherto considered unsea- 
sonable. 


Winter Construction Desirable 


Winter construction is particular- 
ly desirable for those buildings which 
are expected to be opened for busi- 
ness in the spring and early summer. 
It is especially important that apart- 
ment houses should be completed for 
spring occupancy, because of the 
more or less prevalent practice of 
starting leases from May 1. 

Lease holders today are anxious to 
obtain the benefits of a new building. 
The style element in the modern 
metropolitan apartment building is 
of vital importance; hence a build- 
ing which has just been completed 
and which embodies the latest in in- 
terior decoration finds the readiest 
public response. However, if a new 
building is not ready at the time of 
year when the average tenant is in a 
position to make a change, it will not 
enjoy the popularity it may deserve. 
And popularity in such buildings is 
another word for profit. 


A Daily Market For Bonds 


(Continued from page 14) 
earning record with earnings averag- 
ing more than twice charges. 

I have never tried to secure a high 
yield in any of my railroad securi- 
ties. For a liberal yield, I have gone 
into industrials or foreign bonds, al- 
though I have never been a heavy 
foreign bond buyer. I have always 
limited my purchases in this field to 
government issues with a few excep- 
tions, favoring issues of Scandina- 
vian countries, possessions of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, or 
securities of the stronger Latin- 
American countries, 


Earnings Especially Important 
In Buying Industrials 


Industrial securities return a more 
liberal yield but likewise require 
closer supervision. There is no rule 
which can be applied to the purchas- 
ing of securities in this class for a 
ratio of earnings in one line may be 


inadequate in another line of in- 
dustry. 

In my industrials I have had more 
difficulty in following earnings than 
in any other elass. It seems that 
many of the smaller industrial com- 
panies, when earnings are poor, will 
withhold earnings statements. With 
a small industrial issue, the house of 
issue will frequently refuse to bid 
entirely or will bid so ridiculously 
low that it is impossible to dispose of 
the bond after you have once made 
the purchase. 

I always favor an industrial bond 
where a five-year average of earnings 
ean be shown of several times 
charges. I also prefer to purchase 
the obligations of larger companies 
as it is easier to follow the trend of 


earnings than it is with smaller com- 
panies that do not enjoy the same 
degree of popularity. 

In purchasing my municipal 
bonds, I have tried to buy either 
obligations of counties or obligations 
of cities of more than 10,000 popula- 
tion. If I have desired to buy for a 
higher yield, I have taken obliga- 
tions of smaller cities located in some 
of the better sections of the country. 

One situation which I have fol- 
lowed closely has been a careful 
diversification of my holdings, both 
as to the size of commitments and 
the’ geographical location of the 
issues. I have no hesitancy in mak- 
ing the statement that over a period 
of years a high-grade bond which 

(Continued on page 44) 








National City brings you 
complete financial service— 
world-wide in scope. 


Diversified holdings stabi- 


lize the income of your cus- 


tomers ... round out their 


investment lists with National 


City’s diversified offerings. 


i 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
SHORT TERM NOTES »- 


BONDS » 


i vy 





ACCEPTANCES 
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A Daily Market For Bonds 


(Continued from page 43) 

_ will return a much lower yield is a 
more profitable holding for a bank 
than bonds of medium or low grade 
which do not enjoy an active market. 


Depreciation Of Bond Lists 
A Serious Matter 


Frequently it is possible to dispose 
of a bond which has appreciated 
showing a profit to the bank. Medium 
or low-grade bonds seldom show 
market appreciation and after once 
purchased are usually down in. the 
market showing a loss. Then, ‘too, 
bonds of this type will be a frozen 


asset and an undesirable holding. 


During the past few months, sev- 
eral bond lists have been forwarded 
to me by correspondents of our bank 
for analysis. Many of these lists re- 
flect very unsatisfactory experiences, 
and the depreciation shown in them 
cannot be recovered under a period 
of several years. It also shows the re- 
sult of attempting to secure a high 
rate of return, more attention having 
been given to the return of income 
than to the marketability or security 
of the issue. I have had lists come to 
my attention which are only approxi- 
mately 10% of the size of our own, 
yet which would show a market de- 


Loaning 
Money on 


Merchandise 


SARSC 


Fivery Banker desires to have the 
stock in custody of a safe warehouse, 
especially where NEGOTIABLE 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS are abso- 
lutely dependable. 

Buildings must be sound, equipped 
with the most modern type of fire 


prevention apparatus, 


conveniently 


located for receiving and delivery of 
merchandise, where the organization 
is trained in guarding the Bankers’ 
interests, and where financial rating 


is highest. 


Our Warehouses at Chicago and Kansas City fulfill 
these requirements 


CROOKS 


417-439 W. Harrison St. 
5801-5967 W. 65th Street 
CHICAGO 


New York Office 


TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSES 


1104-1110 Union Ave. 
1405-1413 St. Louis Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 


225 Broadway 


We represent leading warehouses in all important cities 
Write us on any warehouse problem anywhere 


preciation equal to that of our own 
list. 

Bond buyers who buy for yield 
usually purchase offerings from a 
salesman whose one motive is to sell 
bonds regardless of whether they fit 
requirements or not. In my expe- 
rience, I have found it frequently 
advisable to purchase my securities 
in the open market, buying seasoned 
obligations. 

This usually is done when there is 
an active bond market and when 
bonds are easy to sell and are being 
offered on a basis which is under re- 
turns that can be secured on similar 
seasoned obligations. However, dur- 
ing a slow market, I have found that 
usually new offerings are offered be- 
low the market and are more attrac- 
tive than others that can be obtained 
in the market. 

After all, the last analysis of a 
security is the market which it enjoys 
after it has been distributed and one 
ean buy with more security when 
buying issues which are selling on 
their own merits. 


The Stabilizer of Industry 
(Continued from page 22) 
ing before the National Bank Divi- 
sion on the subject ‘‘ Management— 
Preface to Conclusion”’ said : 

‘‘T challenge the statement that 
the unit banking system has failed. 
It has not failed. It is not the sys- 
tem, but the management that needs 
attention. Sound banking depends 
upon sound bankers far more than 
it does upon any particular system. 

‘“We may analyze group banking 
and weigh carefully its possible ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and we 
shall find that it can justify itself only 
as it provides better management. 

‘*Let us not delude ourselves re- 
garding the remedies that must be 
applied in this situation. Group, 
chain, and branch banking do not 
represent any improvement over the 
unit system unless they provide, at 
the head office, management ability 
of a higher order than would be 
available in the independent units. 
To show larger profits with greater 
liquidity and safety. they must man- 
age better. They must have full 
authority to replace incompetent 
management wherever it may appear 
in their groups or branches, and 
they must have management control 
so firm that it simply will not coun- 
tenance or permit any violation of 
sound banking practices.’’ 
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Savings Grow As Depressions 
Wane 

















cially interesting. One was made by 
Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, vice presi- 


Colonel Ayres said: 


60 years, indicate that in every 
period of depression savings deposits 
are drawn down rapidly in the early 
part of a depression and begin to be 
built up and reach their most rapid 
accumulation early in the period of 
recovery. Americans save best when 
business is just struggling back 
toward prosperity after hard times 
and then their savings tend to become 
progressively less as we grow more 
prosperous, becoming rather low in 
boom periods. ”’ 

As is usual, the first vice president 
was elected president and the second 
vice president was elected first vice 
president. Rome C. Stephenson, new 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, presents a key-note mes- 
sage on page 7 of this issue. 

Mr. Stephenson studied and 
practiced law in Rochester, Ind. 
where he organized the Rochester 
Trust and Savings Bank. In 1908 
he moved to South Bend and gave 
up the practice of law, devoting his 
entire time to banking. Mr. Stephen- 
son has been active in the savings 
bank division of the Association, hav- 
ing been president of that division 
in 1912. He has been a member of 




































' the executive council several times. 
: Harry J. Haas, first vice president, | 
: began his career as a salesman. He 
, was later a newspaper correspond- 
; ent, then seeretary and treasurer of 
f several organizations and an account- 
ant. His first banking position was as 
summer clerk in the First National | 
Bank of Berwick, Pa. He later be- 
P ° 
| came treasurer of the Farmers and 
: Mechanies Trust Co. of West Chester, 
; Pa. and subsequently, assistant 
‘ cashier of the Merchants National 
Bank of Philadelphia, assistant 
d cashier of the First National Bank of 
Philadelphia, and finally vice presi- 
: dent and director of the First Na- | 
‘ tional Bank of Philadelphia. He is | 
1 also a director of the Merion Title & | 
‘ Trust Co., Ardmore, Pa. and of sev- | 
‘ eral corporations. 
} Francis H. Sisson, vice president | 
1 of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New | 
. York, was elected second vice presi- 
e dent of the American Bankers Asso- 


ciation. 


Two references to savings are espe- 


dent of the Cleveland Trust Co. | 


‘Savings records, running back | 
















































One La Salle Street 
Chicago 
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SECURE YOUR LOANS 
TO MANUFACTURERS 
With Warehouse Receipts Covering Their Inventories 
Through the Lawrence System 
of Field Warehousing 


“Certified on Checks—Lawrence on Warehouse Receipts” 


Members American Warehouseman’s Association 


[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE (COMPANY 


Safeguarding 
Collateral That Will 


Not Fit Your Vaults 


Through public warehousing you are 
enabled to obtain readily convertible col- 
lateral in the form of marketable mer- 
chandise and raw materials—usually the 
only part of the borrower's assets capable 
of adequately securing a large loan. 


Where the merchandise is not already 
in a public warehouse, and cannot be 
moved to one, the public warehouse can 
be established on the borrower’s own 
premises at slight cost to him. 


Twelve members of the Committee on 
Banking Relations of the American Ware- 
house Association—one in each Federal 
Reserve District—are ready at all times to 
confer with you on the use of warehouse 
receipts as a means of safeguarding col- 
lateral too unwieldy for your vaults. Call 
on them at will without fear of obligation. 


For information, address the 
Committee On Banking Relations 
Merchandise Warehouse Division 


American Warehousemen’s Association 
1794 Adams-Franklin Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


Warehouses, of Interest to Bankers. 
Mail request to address above. 





A. T. GIBSON, President 
37 Drumm St. 
San Francisco 
403 Hoyt St., Portland 


W. P. Story Bldg. 
Los Angeles 





Send for this Free 32-Page Booklet Containin 14 
Valuable Information About Merchandise 


RRS ATT BAS oa 
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OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


G MAC obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by individuals, institutions and 
thousands of banks the country over. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL Motors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 
Executive Office - 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
BROADWAY at 57TH STREET ~ New York City 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS . OVER $80,000,000 


Eleven of our employees and directors read, enjoy and profit 
by the fine articles in The Bankers Monthly. 


D. F. RICHARDS 


Vice President, American National Bank, Idaho Falls, Idaho 












The Security back of 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 


Interest-Bearing Debentures 
Exempt from all taxes. Maturities: 6 to 9 months 


Debentures issued by the twelve regional Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks are secured by: 


1.— Warehouse Receipts pledged by cooperative marketing associa- 
tions marketing approved staple farm commodities stored in accept- 
able warehouses. Loans against warehouse receipts are limited by 
law to 75% of the market value of the commodities. The chief com- 
modities against which loans have been made are cotton, wheat, 
wool, tobacco and canned fruits and vegetables. 


2.— Farmers’ Notes endorsed by the discounting institutions—banks, 
agricultural credit corporations, livestock loan companies and other 
corporations dealing in agricultural paper. 


These Debentures are obligations of the issuing Bank and under the Act 
all the twelve Federal Intermediate Credit Banks are mutually liable for 
each other's obligations. 


The twelve Banks have a combined paid-in capital of $30,000,000 subscribed by the Trea- 
sury of the United States, with an additional $30,000,000 subject to call. Supervision of, 
with semi-annual examination by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


Further information may be had by addressing 


Charles R. Dunn, Fiscal Agent 
31 Nassou Street New York City 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Springfield, Mass. Baltimore, Md. Columbia, S.C. 
New Orieans,La. Louisville, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. Omaha, Nebr. Wichita, Kan. 
Houston, Tex. Berkeley, Cal. Spokane,Wash. 





















Small Loans Can Be 
Profitable 


(Continued from page 20) 
some states, an investigation fee is 


| : ; 
charged which adds to the earnings 


from such loans. 


4. Interest collected in advance. 
Interest rates vary with state laws 
but it is usually possible to secure a 
substantial differential over normal 
commercial rates, which is increased 
somewhat by discounting the note in 
advance. In many states where usury 
laws allow 8 to 10%, the earnings 
are much greater. 

5. Provision for regular liquida- 
tion monthly so that the entire loan 
is retired in the period agreed upon. 
There are several methods of han- 
dling this phase of the work. The 
savings book plan is a frequent 
method whereby the borrower signs 
a note for the full amount, say $100, 
and receives that amount less inter- 
est. He opens a savings account and 
deposits monthly a sum that will re- 
tire the note at the end of the period. 
These monthly payments increase the 
clerical expense somewhat, but the 
greater ease of collecting and the in- 
creased factor of liquidity entirely 
offset this. 


Discount Customers’ Notes 
For Merchants 


In fact after a good clerical mech- 
anism has been built, it has been 
found profitable to make arrange- 
ments with leading merchants to dis- 
count customers’ notes on this basis. 
The installment payments ease the 
customers’ situation and relieve the 
merchant of added bookkeeping. 
‘In larger banks in_ industrial 
towns, it is usually advisable to de- 
partmentalize this operation, The 
complete physical separation is not 
absolutely essential but it is essential 
that all loans of this type be passed 
through one channel. 

Many intangible benefits have also 
accrued. For example, the plan en- 
ables the bank to accommodate the 
employees or customers of influential 
accounts without incurring any of 
the unsatisfactory results frequently 
accompanying the extension of such 
accommodations. In all cases the 
customer reaction is favorable to a 
properly set-up plan because the cost 
to him is so much Jess than that of 
ordinary finance companies and it is 
a much more dignified way to secure 
needed funds. 
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hat only the 


HouSsE 


of ROTHSCHILD 
could do-for itself 





Amschel Meyer von Rothschild (1773-1855), 


eldest son of the founder of the House of Rothschild 


« « this service does for any business today 


O get the reliable information 

needed for their bold, brilliant 
successes, the House of Rothschild 
had to build up in the early 19th 
century an elaborate organization. 
Branch offices and agents, fast sail- 
ing vessels, and flocks of carrier 
pigeons—each played a part in 
“getting the facts.” 

It was a difficult and costly pro- 
cess, which, at that time, only the 
House of Rothschild could afford. 

Today, the Rand M¢€Nally Com- 
mercial Atlas service places at the 
command of executives in every 
business more accurate, compre- 
hensive, up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion than the Rothschilds them- 
selves would ever have dreamed 
possible. And the cost is only ten 
cents a day! 

Here are some special features of 
the 62nd edition of the Rand M¢Nally 
Commercial Atlas for 1931: 1930 


Write for latest free descriptive material on any 
Rand M¢Nally products listed below: 


Publications 
Text Books 
Children's Books 
Child Life Magazine 
Banker's Monthly 
Banker's Directory 
Banker's Bulletin 


Globes 


. Maps 
School Maps 
Auto Road Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Railroad Maps 
Aviation Maps 


General Printing 
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Commercial Atlas 
General Atlases 
Goode School Atlas 
Bible Atlas 


Special Maps to Order Airline and Bus Tickets 
Coupon Books 





census figures. Aviation, railroad, 
and auto road maps. Industrial 
statistics in convenient form. 

In all, over 125,000 United States’ 
and 30,000 foreign cities and towns 
are listed. More than are to be 
found in any other publication. 

And all this material is kept up- 
to-date by thorough page by page 
revision of the atlas each year. 


Atlases 


Railroad, 


Washington 
National Press Bldg. 


Is it any wonder so many success- 
ful businesses, large and small, have 
come to depend each year upon the 
Rand M¢CNally Commercial Atlas 
to “get the facts,” to help them 
analyze markets, organize salesmen’s 
territories, and plan advertising 
most effectively? 

Let us send you a booklet with 
sample maps describing the Com- 
mercial Atlas Service in detail. 

The Commercial Atlas is but 
one of the great achievements of 
Rand M¢Nally & Company, who 
have been for 60 years the most 
highly regarded and best known 
makers of fine maps, globes and 
atlases for general and special uses. 

And that habit of scrupulous ac- 
curacy down to the last detail, 
which is so essential to quality map 
making, carries over into every 
phase of Rand M¢Nally & Com- 
pany’s many activities. 


RAND MENALLY & GomMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. N-11 


Exursits AND SALESROOMS 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


San Francisco 
559 Mission St. 


Los Angeles 
125 EB. Sizth St. 
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ATHEY SHADES 
FOR BANKS 








t 
do not cut off the top light as awnings do and ‘they 
allow a great deal more shaded light to enter than 
ordinary shades. @ Besides being the handsomest 
shade for any Bank, Office, Hotel, School or Public 
Building, they are practical, as they are instantly 
adjustable to shade any part of the window. 


Write for full information, samples and prices 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6101 W. 65th Street Chicago, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


in Canada, Cresswell-Pomeroy, Reg’d, Montreal & Toronto 


FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS! 
Good Will 

and New 

Accounts 


by Giving 
Each 


Individual 
Christmas | 
Name 
Pencils 


Here isan 
economical 
gift for 

your Christ- 

mas Savings 

accounts. When 

you send out 

your Christmas 

Savings checks 

send each deposi- 

tor a notice to call 

and receive three 

Individual Name Pen- 

cils, each pencil 

stamped with his name 

in gold color! Here is 

a useful and economical gift, and an in- 
valuable good-will builder. 

Three pencils, assorted colors, finest 5e qual- 

Y ity to each box. Packed in Holly Gift Boxes. 

Pencils are hexagon shaped, have red para rubber 
eraser and polished brass tip. 


Send In Your Order At Once 


On orders of 
10 or more 
boxes. 
(Less than 
10—25¢ 
per box) 


Postage Paid 





Send us a list of your Christmas Savings custom- 
ers and check to cover your order. Individual Name 


Pencils personify your profession. They are both 
practical and useful. Order today! Correct spelling, 
prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Dayton Pencil Co. 


Dept. BM-11 - - Dayton, Ohio 





The Challenge of the 
Decade 


(Continued from page 33) 
outlined his suggestion for bank co- 
operation in community development 
as follows: 

‘Pay most attention to fixing up 
the industrials you already have. 
They are the greatest magnets in the 
world for attracting additional in- 
dustrials for you. 

‘‘Take a long viewpoint. Play the 
game, not for this vear or next year, 
but for five years hence or 10 years 
hence, or even 25 years hence. The 
United States will still be here then 
--and so should your institution, al- 
though you, personally, may not. 

‘*Take an unselfish viewpoint. It 
never hurts you in the long run to 
get your competitor a little business 
onee in a while, although it may irk 
you somewhat at the moment. 

‘*Play the game according to the 
rules. Never buy an industry, and 
never bring an industry into your 
community unless it economically 
belongs there. If you do, it will turn 
out to be a boomerang and you will 
be the one to get smacked in the end. 

**Cooperate. Cooperate with every- 
one who wants your help. With your 
Chamber of Commerce, with your 
railroad, with your power company, 
with the other banks in your com- 
munity. It is safer to go according 
to the proverb ‘‘two heads are better 
than one’’ than to worry about ‘‘too 
many cooks spoil the broth.’’ 

The Union Trust Co. of Cleveland 
has for some time published a maga- 
zine Trade Winds with the purpose 
of establishing itself as an institu- 
tion that ean and will cooperate fully 
with industry. In reporting on its 
suecess, Don Knowlton, publicity 
manager and editor of the magazine, 
gives the following interesting facts. 

‘*Tt was interesting to see who the 
men were who requested Trade 
Winds. Almost all of them had some 
significant title. Among these titles 
were included statistician, professor, 
research manager, economist, treas- 
urer, auditor, cashier, librarian, 
president, general manager, adver- 
tising manager. In almost every case 
the person making the request was a 
business executive or an economist. 

*““The tone of these requests was 
significant. They would begin, ‘T 
notice in the Wall Street Journal 
that you just published in Trade 
Winds a resumé of the tire industry’, 
or, ‘A friend of mine tells me that 





you get out a most interesting and 
instructive periodical which I ought 
to read’. In short, these requests 
originated through the growing 
reputation of the magazine, which 
has come about because it has proved 
of practical aid to its readers.”’ 


Research in New Business 
Department Important 


Research as applied to the new 
business department of a bank was 
clearly defined and emphasized by 
Earle L. Harrah, assistant secretary, 
Foreman-State Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago, in the following 
language. 

‘*Research is as important in this 
field as it is in manufacturing or in 
chemistry. 

**It should be a part of the new 
business department’s task to keep 
fully informed regarding new de- 
velopments and to originate sound 
plans of its own. The importance of 
this practice is manifest in the Life 
Insurance Trust and even closer to 
home than that, it is manifested by 
our very presence at this convention. 

**When a new idea is conceived or 
is heard of, it should be studied, 
pulled down and built up just as an 
automobile manufacturer pulls down 
and analyzes the car of his competi- 
tor. Naturally, we do not mean to 
advocate that every new idea which 
comes along should be tested by ac- 
tually endeavoring to sell it; in fact 
quite the contrary is true. It should 
simply be examined and should not 
be aecepted unless it merits accept- 
ance.”’ 


Sincerity Aids Advertising 


Outlining the fundamental basis 
for preparing successful bank adver- 
tising copy, Ruth Pearse, advertising 
manager, First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee, said the follow- 
ing. 

‘*What every bank in every town 
is trying to do is to sell itself and its 
services to the community, at a profit. 
There are two ways in which the 
prospect must be sold. First we must 
ereate in his mind a liking for our 
institution, so that whenever he does 
require any financial service he will 
instinetively gravitate toward our 
bank. The second is to sell him some 
definite service which our bank 
offers and for which he may not 
previously have realized a_ need. 
Each problem requires a different 
technique, though even in selling the 
prospect a specific service we must be 
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careful to sell him our bank at the 
same time. It doesn’t help us to con- 
yince a man through our advertising 
that he should have a safe deposit 
box, if he rents one in some other 
bank because he likes the atmosphere 
there better. 

‘The degree to which any bank 
wins the confidence of its community 
depends on the sincerity of its inter- 
est in the welfare of the community, 
collectively and individually. People 
are terribly sensitive about their per- 
sonal financial affairs. Unreasonably 
so. And in a small town particularly, 
they are likely to be somewhat sus- 
picious of the man with a substantial 
fortune. On the banker’s shoulders 
rests a big responsibility for helping 
his town and his neighbors to grow 
and prosper. If he approaches this 
responsibility with an _ intelligent 
and sympathetic attitude, he has gone 
a long way toward solving his prob- 
lems.”’ 


Price Decline Serious 


Dr. David Friday, Economist of 
A. G. Becker and Co., New York City 
made the following interesting com- 
ments on the general subject. 

‘*T suppose the challenge of every 
decade as it confronts us is the chal- 
lenge to make some profits out of it, 
if we can. Every decade seems to be 
a turbulent one. As people are facing 
this coming decade of the twentieth 
century, I think they are more than 
usually disturbed, especially so in 
Europe. 

‘“‘The most striking and dramatie 
comment, the most severe statement 
of the way in which the European 
mind, especially, looks at the chal- 
lenge of the next decade, is the state- 
ment which Josiah Stamp made when 
he addressed the Political Science 
Academy in New York at a luncheon 
tendered him there some months ago. 
He said on toward the end of his ad- 
dress, after having spoken of all the 
difficult problems of economic re- 
search on which we need cooperation 
and work in the world: ‘If we have 
another decline of 25% in commodity 
prices during the next five years as 
we have had during the last five 
years, then you can say good-bye to 
your Dawes Plan and to your Young 
Plan and to all your international 
debt settlements, for they will not be 
worth the paper they are written 
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upon’. 


A new outlook was given bank ad- 
vertising men by Lucius D. Mahon of 


the Newell-Emmett Co., New York, 
when he said: 

‘‘T am not particularly interested 
in your budgets, of how important 
you ever become as advertisers, either 
in a loeal sense or in a national sense. 
That is not your first-line job in this 
tremendous epoch, this far-reaching, 
overpowering thing that has taken 
place and is continuing to take place 
in our national life. . 

** Advertising men, as such, have 
never come into their own. I make 
the plea for bank advertising men 
to cease to be advertising men and 
become public relations men in the 











broadest sense of that term. A bank 
should be accepted and understood 
by its publie just exactly as people 
feel about the schoolhouse, or the 
chureh, or the library. Few men 
ever go to a bank willingly. A man 
is generally forced to go there for a 
loan. He seldom goes happily. The 
value of the loan officer to that bank 
is based upon his profits, his loaning 
power, his ability to judge eredits, 
his small eredit losses during the 
year. He is not in a position to have 
the kind of contact sympathetically, 
and understandingly with the public 
that the publie relations man has.’’ 


BANKERS... and many 
others....find it a 
pleasant place to bank. 


“LARGE ENOUGH TO SERVE ANY— 


STRONG ENOUGH TO PROTECT ALL 
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BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 
. ENCOURAGE TRAVEL ° 


It will help to sell Travelers Checks, Vault Space, Trust Accounts, and Investment Service : 




















The Pyramid of the Sun, the largest of the pyramids of Teotihuacan which are much older than the pyramids of Egypt. These 
pyramids are temples, teocallis, and were of two kinds, low and circular or high and pyramidal. On the tops are altars where 
human sacrifices took place and sanctuaries which contained the images of the dieties. 


Mexico Provides 


oreign [rip In Two Weeks 


EXICO, though so close to the United 
States and filled with the things that 
we like to see and enjoy, such as beauty, 
historic value, novelties and hospitalities, 
is too little known by Americans. There is 
so much in Mexico that fulfills every 
wish of those who travel for pleasure, 
diversion or to increase their fund of 
knowledge, that it is a wonder that we do 
not all go to Mexico. Here is a delightful 
climate, a wide variety of scenery and 
charm and the picturesqueness of the In- 
dian population, making it a country of 
interest to travelers from every land. 
The logical place in which to make your 
headquarters for any trip to Mexico is 
Mexico City which is the capital. Here you 
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By GILBERT K. BACON 


will find comfortable hotels, interesting 
shops, good restaurants, excellent food, 
reliable guides and sightseeing companies 
to take you to the places of interest. Then 
too, the majority of the places that one 
should see are within easy motoring dis- 
tance of Mexico City. 


W hat To See in Mexico 


There is much to see in the Mexican 
capital and everyone should take a drive 
around the city over its fine boulevards and 
avenues, visiting such places as the famous 
Cathedral built in 1663 and considered to 
be one of the finest in America, the Na- 
tional Palace and the National Museum. 


The latter contains some relics of primi 
tive America. Another place to visit is 
Chapultepee Park, which is located within 
the city limits and is one of the finest parks 
in all of Mexico. Here Chapultepee Castle 
is situated on a hill overlooking the city. 
This was the seat of the Aztec Emperors 
and the summer residence of the Viceroys. 
It is now the home of the Presidents. 

The places around Mexico City to visit 
are: 

Xochimileo. This means a place where 
flowers are. It has been called the Venice 
of Mexico, as there are numerous canals 
which wind around through the gardens. 
One usually takes a boat for a trip through 
these gardens, which are most delightful. 
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Guadalupe. Here is situated the famous 
old 17th Century Church, commemorating 
the apparition of the Virgin Mary and the 
following miracles which occurred in that 
vicinity. The market, which is located near 
the church, is also very picturesque, as one 
sees merchandise of every description for 
sale on the ground and sidewalks. 

The pyramids of Teotihuacan are located 
at San Juan Teotihuacan, about 30 miles 
from Mexico City. The Pyramid of the 
Sun is the largest one of the group and is 
761 feet long, 752 feet wide and 210 feet 
high. These are prehistoric structures 
which antedate those of the Aztees and are 
much older than the Pyramids of Egypt. 

Cuernavaea is a famous Mexican resort. 
Cortez built a palace at Cuernavaca in 1530. 
It is now the seat of the local government. 
Here are also located the famous Borda 
Gardens, built in the 18th Century by a 
Frenchman who was successful in Mexican 
speculations. All varieties of tropical 
plants grow here. Cuernavaca was the 
favorite retreat of Emperor Maxmilian and 
his consort Carlotta during the life of the 
Empire. There is an interesting inn here 
where lunch can be obtained. 

Pueblo, has been called the Rome of 
Mexico. It is noted especially for its mag- 
nificent Cathedral and many old churches. 
The lavish use of tiles in architecture 
throughout the town is an outstanding 
feature. Nearby is the town of Cholula, the 
holy city of Anahuac. The crowning feat- 
ure of this place is the pyramid which was 
the seat of the temple of the Aztecs and 
from which place the voleano peaks of 
Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl and also the 
snowy peak of Orizoba, the tallest moun- 
tain in Mexico, may be seen on a clear day. 
A church is now located on the summit of 
the Pyramid. 

Other places that are worth visiting are 
Guadalajara, Guanajuato, Vera 
Monterrey and Queretaro. 


Cruz, 


How To Get There 


The principal routes to Mexico City are 
as follows: First, the route entering Mexico 
at Laredo and from that point over the 
National Railroads of Mexico, via Mon- 
terrey and San Luis Potosi. This is the 
shortest route and one of the most popular. 
Another is by the western route over the 
Southern Pacific Railroad from Nogales, 
Arizona to Guadalajara and thence by con- 
necting National Railroad of Mexico to 
Mexico City. The central route is that 
entering at El Paso, crossing the border to 
Juarez and thence by National Railroad of 
Mexico by Chihuahua and Torreon. This is 
a longer route than the former ones men- 
tioned. 

Another way to go is by steamer from 
New York or New Orleans to Vera Cruz 
and thence over the Mexican Railroad to 
Mexico City. The railroad portion of the 
latter trip should, by all means, be taken 
in the daytime as it goes through some 
marvelous mountain scenery. There is also 
a splendid service now by airplane to Mex- 
ico City, from the border, Brownsville, 
Texas. This service is by the Pan American 
Airways, one of the largest airplane com 
panies, and it has daily service leaving 
Brownsville at 8:15 A. M. and arriving at 
Mexico City at 1:45 P. M., making a shor* 
stop at Tampico en route. 
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Train Specially Equipped 
for Tour 


An excellent way to see Mexico within a 
short time is by a land eruise. Within a 
period of two weeks one can see the prin- 
cipal places of interest in Mexico and = 
most comprehensive itinerary has been ar- 
ranged for this winter. Three different 
trips, starting from San Antonio, Texas by 
special train, leaving on January 25, 
February 8 and February 22 are being 
sponsored by Raymand & Whitcomb. The 
equipment of the train is most unique, con- 
sisting of specially designed cars and Pull- 
mans. Some of them contain rooms with 
real beds and connecting bath, also com- 
partments and drawing rooms which can 
be sold separately or en suite. The recrea- 
tional ear has a fully equipped gymnasium, 


shower baths, barber shop, library and 
hall, seating fifty persons for lectures re- 
garding the country to be visited and where 
movies are also shown. 

Here one passes the time very pleasantly 
enroute, although the schedule this year 
only plans on one full day spent on the 
train. Most of the time is spent in Mexico 
City where good accommodations are pro 
vided all members. . Accompanying each 
party is an efficient staff to look after the 
details of the trip, which staff is thoroughly 
familiar with travel in Mexico. The itiner- 
ary includes Monterrey, Pueblo, Guanjuato 
Guadalajara, Mexico City and all places of 
interest in and around the capital. Mexico 
is a country everyone should visit and offers 
an excellent suggestion for a winter’s vaca- 
tion. 
















In yor th oo 
90% e best 
individual bank, 
customers and 


prospech ~~~ 


In the areas indicated by the “Magic 


Carpet” reside the progressive fami- 


lies from whom Pittsburgh banks 


draw their best individual customers. There are such areas in every city. 


Every contact with these important customers should be turned to account. 


e An excellent opportunity is offered when they are purchasing A. B. A. 


Cheques. You reach them at the right time and in your own office—for 


they must come to the bank to buy their cheques. It is a most auspicious 


time to suggest such services as trust funds, storage of valuables and the 


custody of securities. © And even while your customers are off on their 


travels, your contact with them is maintained, for on every one of their 


A. B. A. Cheques they see the name of the bank—an important and ex- 


clusive A. B. A. feature. @ Use A. B. A. Cheques to cultivate more business. 


A-B-A CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 
OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF 





AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 























Warm brown characterizes the office of Harold E. Foreman, Chairman of the Board of the Foreman-State National Bank of Chicago. 
Brown circassian walnut panels the room, brown leather covers the Queen Anne chairs and davenport and a brown patterned rug is on 
the floor. Opaque, leaded glass windows soften the light and plants in the windows add a touch of green. 


Mrs. Ferrer President of 
Chicago Bank Women 


Lorraine L. Ferrer, manager of the 
Women’s Division; of the Assured Estate 
Department of The National Bank of the 
Republic, was 
elected president, 
of the Association 
of Chicago Bank 
Women. This As- 
sociation, composed 
of women who hold 
executive positions 
in Chieago and 
neighboring banks, 
is the local branch 
of the Bank 
Women’s Associa- 
tion and its presi- 
dency offers the 
highest distinction that can come to a 
Chicago bank woman. 





LORAINE L. FERRER 


Mrs. Ferrer came to the National Bank 
of the Republic after two years in life 
insurance work in Milwaukee. Her women’s 
department of a large company there was 
so successful that four years ago she was 
induced to come to Chicago. In 1927 she 
was made a general life insurance agent, 
and today is the only woman in her com- 
pany holding that honor. 
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Warner Promoted By 
Chatham Phenix 


Alan Graham Warner was_ recently 
elected assistant vice president of the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Co. of New York. Mr. Warner has been 
connected with Chatham Phenix for more 
than six years as assistant cashier at the 
Broadway at Howard Branch. 





Milton Schwartz Addresses 
Wisconsin Organization 


The proper co-ordination of advertising 
and selling effort with a sound merchandis- 
ing plan in building a trust campaign was 
emphasized by Milton H. Schwartz, adver- 
tising manager of the Foreman-State Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, in a talk recently 
before the Corporate Fiduciaries Associa- 
tion of Wisconsin at Madison. 


The Todd Company of Rochester, N. Y., 
manufacturers of banking supplies and 
check protecting devices, announces the 
appointment of FREDERIC D. SCAN- 
DLING to the important post of manager 
of advertising service of the bankers sup- 
ply division, a co-operative service for its 
customers. 


Bullard Joins Centrai Trust 


W. Irving Bullard, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank of 
Boston, Mass., has been elected vice presi- 
dent of Central 
Trust Co. of Illi- 
nois, and will take 
up his new work in 
Chicago at once. 
Besides his activi- 
ties in the banking 
field, Mr. Bullard is 
treasurer of the 
National Associa- 
tion of Cotton 
Manufacturers; 
chairman of the 
Committee on 
Aeronautics of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce; mem- 
ber of the Committee on Transportation 
and Communication of the U. 8. Chamber 
of Commerce, the chairman of which is 
Fred W. Sargent, president of the C. &. N. 
W. R. R.; and member of the American 
Committee of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, of which Silas H. Strawn is 
the American vice president. Mr. Bullard 
is a director of a number of industrial con- 
cerns and is widely known in banking and 
business circles, his range of experience 
being of national scope. 








W. I. BULLARD 
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Reynolds Celebrates Fiftieth 
Year In Banking 


George M. Reynolds, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Continental 
Illinois Bank and Trust Co. and dean of 
Chicago bankers, completed his fiftieth 

year of banking on 


October 1. During 
the half century 


since he began as a 
elerk for the Guth- 
rie County Na- 
tional Bank of 
Panora, Iowa, he 
has made bank his- 
tory, particularly 
in the Middle West. 

George Reynolds 
is one of the most 
widely known bank- 
ers in the United 
States. He has held all the important of- 
fices in the American Bankers Association, 
including thé presidency, has been a class 
A director of the Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank since its organization, is chairman of 
the Chicago Clearing House Committee, 
and was adviser to the American Monetary 
Commission whose work paved the way for 
the Federal Reserve Act. In the develop- 
ment of this law and in the development of 
the Federal Reserve System, Mr. Reynolds 
was deeply interested and very active. His 
confidence in that system was demonstrated 
when, in 1917 it was proposed, as a war 
measure, that all member banks turn over 
their gold to the reserve banks. He was 
first to announce that the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank would take that 
step. Such an act seems of little moment 
in 1930 but in 1917 the reluctance of bank- 
ers to surrender gold was fortified by the 
traditions of a century. 





GEO. M. REYNOLDS 


A. B. A. Member Banks On 
Burglars’ Non-Preferred List 


Voluntary eccnfessions of professional 
bank criminals ‘‘boast of their having 
enough sense to avoid member banks of the 
American Bankers Association,’’ says the 
report of the protective committee. 

The committee ’s investigations clearly in- 
dicate that to prevent bank losses through 
robbery the banks must discontinue the 
practice of carrying or transporting an ex- 
cessive amount of cash or securities un- 
guarded and within reach of the bandit, 
must equip their premises with modern, ap- 
proved types of alarm systems, tear gas or 
other protective equipment, and must rigid- 
ly observe a few simple precautions, which 
would either frustrate robbery or at least 
minimize loss. A common excuse for the 
kind of carelessness which invites robbery, 
the report points out, is found in the readi- 
ness of many banks to limit their protection 
to insurance against financial loss, a poor 
substitute for prevention. 

*‘This shortsighted policy of leaning 
upon insurance indemnity as the sole means 
of protection has grown more popular with 
the increased amount of robbery insurance 
written for banks. Insurance indemnity is 
intended as a supplement, not as a substi- 
tute, for adequate measures for preven- 
tion,’’ says the report. 


Anderson and Childs Join 


Continental Illinois 


The Continental Illinois Bank and Trust 
Co. announces the election of Arch W. An- 
derson as a vice president. He assumed his 
new duties after resigning from the Secur- 
ity-First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
where he was a vice president during the 
past nine years. 

Kent C. Childs, controller of loans and 
eredit for the Chicagd@ Federal Reserve bank 
since 1921, has resigned to accept a vice 
presidency with the Continental Illinois 
Bank and Trust Co. He has been identified 
with the Federal Reserve bank since 1918 
and has been successively manager of the 
credit department, assistant cashier, and 
controller of loans and eredit. 


Wisconsin Bankshares Corp. 
Sponsors Broadcast 


The Milwaukee Philharmonie Orchestra, 
composed of 80 trained musicians, will give 
a series of broadcasts over station WTMJ, 
Milwaukee, in a program sponsored by Wis- 
consin Bankshares Corp. on the following 
dates: November 5, December 3, December 
24, January 21, and February 18. 


Chase Bank Gains $4,800,000 
* Since Merger 


Undivided profits of The Chase National 
Bank of New York in the new statement 
for September 24, were $4,800,448 larger 
than on June 2, 1930, the date when the 
Equitable Trust Co. and the Interstate 
Trust Co. were merged with the Chase. 





A Bank 


or Bankers 


Broad Facilities 
Efficient 
Prompt 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 
———"=Wa SAINT LoUs = — 
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Mary Ray Member A. I. B. 


Publicity Committee 


Miss Mary J. 


Ray, Editor, The Union 
Trust Teller, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is the 
only woman ap- 
pointed to the na- 
tional publicity 
committee of the 
American Institute 
of Banking. 

Aubrey O. Dooley 
of the Federal- 
American National 
Bank of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is chair- 
man of this com- 
mittee. 











MARY J. RAY 





The real competitor is your past 
record of service. 


International Madison Bank 
Opens New Home 


The International Madison Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York recently opened its new 
banking home at 100 Park Row. A fifth 
office is under construction and is expected 
to be open for business in January, 1931. 

S. M. Schatzkin is chairman of the board, 
Walter Jeffrys Carlin, chairman of the 
executive committee, Solomon Fillin is 
president and C. H. Meredith is secretary 
of the bank. 


WALTER W. SMITH, president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louig and one 
of the country’s prominent bankers has 
been elected vice president of the Federal 
Advisory Council at the meeting of the 
Council held in Washington, D. C., re- 
cently. 








Still—as in LISI2-a 
NEIGHBORLY 


Founded in those more neighborly days of 


1812, Chatham Phenix has always retained the neigh- 


borly manner of conducting the banking business. 


Drawn from many parts of the Union, its 


officers have consistently maintained their broad 


national acquaintance with men, industries and con- 


ditions—their neighborly contacts. 


Located at the main crossroads of the city’s 


trade, the 16 Chatham Phenix units keep the Bank 


in touch with every line, every phase of business. 


Correspondent bankers from other cities 


and sections may call at Chatham Phenix confident 


always of finding here “‘the friendliness of the neigh- 


borhood banker, with all the resources, facilities and 


contacts of a great metropolitan institution.” 





CHATHAM PHENIX 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office, 149 Broadway, New York City 


Established 1812 


Resources More Than %300,000,000 








Dietz Joins First National 
Co. St. Louis 


Announcement has been made by the 
First National Co., investment division of 
the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, 
of the appointment 
of John W. Dietz 
as sales manager. 

In 1920 Mr. 
Dietz became as- 
sociated with the 
J. J. Frey Bond & 
Mortgage Co. of 
St. Louis, which 
later became the 
bond department 
of the Liberty Cen- 
tral Trust Co. at 
the time of the merger of the Liberty Bank 
and Central National Bank. When the 
Liberty Central Trust Co. was merged with 
the First National Bank in 1929, Mr. 
Dietz accepted a position as manager of 
the St. Louis Office of G. L. Ohrstrom & 
Co., Investment Bankers of New York, 
which position he held until his present 
connection with the First National Co. 








JOHN W. DIETZ 


1930-31 F. A. A. Board 


The board of directors of the Financial 
Advertisers Association for 1930-1931 is as 
follows: 

Virgil D. Allen, asst. vice president, First 
Bank & Trust Co., Utica, New York; C. E. 
Bourne, advertising manager, Royal Bank 
of Canada, Montreal; A. E. Bryson, vice 
president, Halsey Stuart & Co., Chicago: 
Frank G. Burrows, advertising dept. 
Irving Trust Co., N. Y.; Walter Distel- 
horst, advertising mgr., First National 
Bank, Louisville; Charles W. Earle, Harris 
Forbes & Co., Boston; Frank Fuchs, ad- 
vertising mgr., First National Bank, St. 
Louis; Carl A. Gode, Continental Illinois 
Bank & Trust Co., Chicago; Robert J. 
Izant, vice president, Central National 
Bank, Cleveland; Thomas J. Kiphart, pub- 
licity mgr., Fifth Third Union Trust Co., 
Cincinnati; Jacob Kushner, asst. secretary, 
United States Trust Co., Paterson, N. J.; 
A. Douglas Oliver, adv. mgr., Provident 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia; H. F. Pelham, 
vice president, Citizens & Southern Trust 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; John Poole, president, 
Federal American National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Ethel B. Scully, vice presi- 
dent, Morris F. Fox Co., Milwaukee; I. 1. 
Sperling, assistant vice president, Cleveland 
Trust Co. 

A list of the officers appears on page 238. 











CHARLES A. WIGHT was recently 
elected a vice president of Bankers Trust 
Co. of New York. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of 
Akron Bank 


‘*From canal boat to dirigible’’ was the 
general theme of the celebration of the 
75th anniversary of the First City Trust 
& Savings Bank of Akron, Ohio. This bank 
ranks as the oldest in Akron and the largest 
financial institution. Geo. D. Bates is the 
chairman. His father started the bank in 
a small, wooden building 75 years ago. 


”” 
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new business in volume and cutting operating costs to the bone 
are of no avail without the financial security on which your 
bank is entirely dependent for success ... yes, for existence. 
You must know the basic principles of sound financial man- 
agement. You must map out a program based on these prin- 
ciples. You must develop a procedure for placing your program 
into effect. You must have a trained personnel to apply this 
procedure. 

The basic principles of financial management are clearly 
outlined for you in this new book... . the first and only book 
of its kind. It tells in detail how to develop and operate the 
“heart of your bank” to the best interests of both depositors 
and stockholders. 

Look it over at our expense. Then, if you don’t think it’s 
a bargain at $5 send it back to us within ten days and you will 
owe us nothing. A simple request on your bank letterhead will 
bring your copy by return mail. Use the coupon if more con- 
venient. Rand M¢Nally & Company, 536 South Clark Street, 
Chicago. 
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> The New Book, “Bank Loan Management, s 
4 . . So 
| by H. N. Stronck and J. Eigelberner = 
e 
— ‘ . a oS 
H. N. Stronck <nd his associate, J. Eigelberner, are too > 
. . a 
well known to need a long introduction. Both names are syn- S 
* onyms for “better banks through bigger bankers.”” Read what < 
: Hon. John W. Pole, Comptroller of the Currency says in his < 
foreword to this book of theirs: e 
“A technical and scientific production suitable as a handbook for le 
% bankers of all classes. Its nineteen chapters are a presentation of a 
} principle and method governing the detailed operations of a bank in = 
—\ making and administering every type of loan. 
= “In their work the authors go to the very heart of commercial 
% banking.” 
= 
= Loan administration is the “heart of any bank’’. . . securing 
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THE CONTENTS 
Function of Loan Administration Utilization of Outside Credit 
Tests for Underlying Liquidity Information 
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Administration Sizing Up the Credit Risk 
Fundamentals of Credit Evalua- Why Loans Go Sour 
tion Slow Lines and Workouts 
Credit Analysis—Secured Loans Long-Term Financing 
Credit Analysis—Unsecured Financial Program - 
Loans Loan Control = 
Investigating the Business Risk Real-Estate Mortgages Ss 
Comparative and Relative Ratios Management of Investment Acc’t e@ 
—_—— 
RAND MCNALLY & CO., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago ‘a 
Gentlemen: Send me a copy of “Bank Loan Management” by H. N. Stronck and J. Eigelberner and Kees 
charge my account $5.00. It is understood that if I am not thoroughly satisfied with the book, I may a 
return it within ten days and cancel your invoice. > 
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Bank Bond Holdings Reach 
Peak 


Harold E. Wood, vice president and 
director of the Foreman-State Corp., in- 
vestment affiliate of the Foreman-State Na- 
tional Bank, in his address to the Michigan 
Bankers Association on ‘‘Is Present-Day 
Bank Buying of Bonds Sound?’’ revealed 
that bank bond holdings were at the peak 
for all time in July this year. 

Total bank bond holdings were $6,290,- 
000,000, which was $75,000,000 over the 
previous high in the early summer of 1928. 


WILLIAM G. LAEMMEL was recently 
elected vice president and secretary, M. D. 
Howell, assistant vice president, and Ray- 
mond C. Ball, treasurer of the Chemical 
Securities Corp.. New York. 





Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co. of 
New York announces that MARK BYRON 
III has entered the business development 
department. Mr. Byron for the past two 
years has been assistant advertising man- 
ager of the Bankers Trust Co. and prior 
to that he was in newspaper work. 


Bank of Italy In New Merger 


A. P. Giannini of the Transamerica Cor- 
poration, San Francisco announces the 
merger of the Bank of Italy and the Bank 
of America of California with deposits 
close to a billion and a half dollars. The 
Bank of Italy will cease to exist as a unit 
and its identity will be submerged in the 
new Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, September 24, 1930 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and due from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. . 


Public Securities 


Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 

Items in Transit with Foreign Branches... 
Credits Granted on Acceptances .......... 
Bank Buildings 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. 


$ 254,430,796.97 
103,587,408.55 
30,468,702.13 
7,800,000.00 
56,249,637.09 
1,181,803,377.34 
2,402,740.82 
6,800,600.55 
118,360,119.93 
14,454,276.71 
10,067,480.50 


$1,786,425,140.59 


LIABILITIES 


Ee eee 
Surplus Fund........ 
Undivided Profits . 


Accrued Dividend 


$ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 


37,391,257.05 


$ 297,391,257.05 
4,200,000.00 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 


Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 


Acceptances 


13,109,779.34 
21,323,346.81 
118,360,119.93 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 


Foreign Bills 


151,455,327.49 


$1,144,260,728.45 


Outstanding Checks...... 


36,324,581.52 1,180,585,309.97 


$1,786,425,140.59 








New Duluth Office For 
Central-Illinois Company 


Another office has been added to the 
nation-wide, investment-securities organiza- 
tion of Central- 
Illinois Co. of Chi- 
eago a unit of The 
Central Group, a 
branch having been 
opened in Duluth, 
Minnesota. O. J. 
Jorgenson, for sev- 
eral years asso- 
ciated with the 
bond department 
of Central Trust 
Co. of Illinois, has 
been appointed 
manager. This 
branch is under the supervision of Sidney 
C. Nelson, who is in charge of the Minnc- 
sota territory of Central-Illinois Co. 





0. J. JORGENSON 


Legge Asks Mortgage 
Bankers’ Cooperation 


Alexander Legge, chairman of the farm 
board, in his speech before the mortgage 
bankers annual convention, urged the bank- 
ers to use their power, as one of agricul- 
ture’s largest creditor groups, to improve 
farming practices and place the industry 
on a more profitable basis. 

He went on to say that he believed wheat 
farms should be larger in size and recom- 
mended that the bankers secure this unit 
inerease by consolidating small farms 
which now cannot make profits and repay 
loans. This, he said, would make ‘‘one 
borrower a good credit risk, where you 
now have two or three bad ones.’’ 

Legge estimated the total farm mort- 
gage debt of the United States at between 
nine and nine and one-half billion dollars. 
He urged the mortgage holders to aid gov- 
ernment effort on behalf of agriculture by 
making available to the federal services 
statistical information on foreclosures, 
delinquencies, and other financing data. 
He asked their cooperation also in using 
influence to reduce wheat acreage and to 
substitute wheat for corn as live stock feed 
this winter. 


The financial report of the NORTH 
WEST BANCORPORATION, Minneapolis, 
showed that the annual dividend require- 
ments had been earned in the first six 
months of the year. For the first nine 
months of 1930 with September estimated, 
earnings of the 127 banking institutions 
affiliated in the Northwest Bancorporation 
group will exceed $3 a share on 1,664,967 
shares of $50 par value stock outstanding. 


Cleveland Trust Co. Assets 
$300,000,000 in 35 Years 


The Cleveland Trust Co. this year cele- 
brated its 35th birthday. 

Within the short space of a little more 
than three decades it has reached the im- 
pressive total of $300,000,000 of total as- 
sets, and over 500,000 deposit accounts—a 
greater number than is entrusted to any 
other bank in any one American city, vir- 
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tually one account for every two people in 
metropolitan Cleveland. The amount of 
trust funds which it administers is ex- 
ceeded by few trust companies in the United 
States. It was a pioneer in branch banking 
and now operates 58 branches in north- 
eastern Ohio. It established and still op- 
erates one of the first banking departments 
in the country exclusively for women. 

It was a pioneer also, in banking by 
mail, as well as a savings plan for sailors 
on the Great Lakes and other aids to 
thrift. Its late president, F. H. Goff, was 
the originator of the Cleveland Foundation, 
the first community trust. 

Under the leadership of its present presi- 
dent, Harris Creech, resources have in- 
ereased about $150,000,000. 


Two-Day Trip Around the 
World 


‘‘Round-the-World in Two Days’’ is the 
schedule of the Association of American 
Bank Travel Bureaus for its convention in 
Chicago, November 10 and 11. The Drake 
Hotel will be headquarters, but several 
luncheon, tea, dinner and supper sessions 
will be held in the colorful foreign restau- 
rants of cosmopolitan Chicago. E. L. de 
Rosa of the Foreman-State National Bank 
is chairman of the convention committee; 
other members are J. Herman Theilig of 
the Central Trust Co. of Illinois, C. J. 
Collins of the Humboldt State Bank, Edna 
True of the State Bank and Trust Co. of 
Evanston, Charles E. Gregg of the Sheri- 
dan Trust & Savings Bank, and John Stocks 
of The First National Bank of Chicago. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 
LIMITED 


Total Resources: 


Over $1,450,000,000 


($5=<1.) 


Head Office: 


15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 
Princes Street, London, E. C. 2 


OVER 1300 OFFICES 


The Bank offers 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 
for the Conduct of the Accounts of 


OVERSEAS BANKS 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 









The Bankers Librarian 


Ratios Prepared For 
Reference 


BANKING Ratios by Horace 
Secrist, Published by Stanford 
University Press, Stanford 
University, California. Cloth. 
608 pages. $10. 

This book is the result of painstaking 
and disinterested research, its purpose be- 
ing primarily to determine and to measure 
the outcome of bank operations. The find- 
ings are stated in the form of generaliza- 
tions and supported by detailed analyses. 
They supply standards by which bankers 
may appraise past policies and thought- 
fully determine those of the future. 

The conclusions supply in part a fund of 
knowledge which banks may and probably 
with advantage can use as guides for the 
problems calling for administrative discre- 
tion and judgment. The value of the facts 
determined are of significance to those 
upon whom rests the responsibility of mak- 
ing the decisions incident to the daily op- 
eration of individual banks. 

‘*The conclusions from this study are 
not a ‘‘nostrum.’’ They do not prescribe 
remedies, nor do they constitute a ‘‘sure 
eure’’ for banking ills. They are, rather, 
intended to be contributions to the ‘‘ physi- 
ology’’ of banking. This study establishes 
normals, tendencies, trends, and interrela- 
tions of bank operations. It in part sup- 
plies the basis upon which the art of Hse 
ing may with advantage be conducted. 

‘* Banking Ratios’’ gives bankers a broad- 
er perspective for evaluating and apprais- 
ing the results of their own activities. The 
day-to-day decisions incident to manage- 
ment and control. guided by the conclu- 
sions in this book, can be made with a bet- 
ter understanding of the final results. 


Better Success In Making 
Loans 

BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT by 

H. N. Stronck and J. Eigel- 

berner. Published by Rand 

McNally & Co., Chicago. Cloth. 

257 pages. $8. 

Out of their wealth of knowledge and 
experience as consultants to banks and 
bankers, the authors have made a elear, 
concise and readable analysis of that most 
important function of banking—the mak- 
ing of loans. Comptroller of the Currency 
Pole characterizes the book, in his fore- 
word, as ‘‘a technical and scientific pro- 
duction suitable as a handbook for bankers 
of all classes. Its nineteen chapters are a 
presentation of principle and methods gov- 
erning the detailed operations of a bank 
in making and administering every type of 
loan.’’ 

‘‘Tmproper loan administration,’’ say 
the authors, ‘‘has been the cause of more 
bank failures than any other single factor. 
A high operating profit is wasted when in- 
effective loan administration results in net 
losses so great as to absorb the major part, 

(Continued on page 58) 








To SECURE New Accounts 
INCREASE Savings Deposits 


GET quicker returns from ad- 
vertising 


MAKE your services available 
to everyone regardless of where 
they live or how employed. 


USE TWO-WAY 
ENVELOPES 


Samples on request 


THE TWO-WAY 
ENVELOPE COMPANY 
923 Leamington. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








in the business 
of manufacturing 
envelopes, too, 
there are stand- 
ards of safety, 
integrity, relia- 
bility and fair 
dealing. 


HECO ENVELOPE CO. 
4500 CORTLAND ST. CHICAGO 
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if not all, of the operating profit.’’ 

As a guide ‘to sound loan administration, 
the authors offer these ten commandments: 

1. Diversify loans to avoid undue con- 
centration of loans to borrowers of any one 
type or security of any one type. 

2. Avoid concentration of loans to a 
single borrower or to a few large bor- 
rowers. 

3. Base secured loans on adequate col- 
lateral of sound investment quality. 

4. Require both accurate and adequate 
financial and operating statements on all 
unsecured loans. 

5. Base granting and extension of all 
loans not secured by ample investment col- 
lateral upon liquidity of financial position 
and favorable managerial and economic 
factors. 

6. Do not engage in long-term or capital 
financing. 

7. Schedule maturities to correspond 
with the production or distribution cycle of 


the business of the borrower. 

8. Avoid continuous loans—insist on 
complete or at least a substantial liquida- 
tion at maturity. 

9. Require adequate compensating bal- 
ance on all loans not strictly of the invest- 
ment type. 

10. Serutinize most carefully loans 
where social, personal, or other than busi- 
ness factors enter. 

This is quite definitely a ‘‘how to’’ book 

-how to analyze secured and unsecured 
loans, how to investigate, the business risk, 
how to establish comparative and relative 
ratios, how to make use of outside credit 
information, how to handle agricultural 
loans, and how to size up the eredit risk. 

The last half of the book develops into 
an analysis of why loans go sour, of slow 
lines and workouts, of long-term financing, 
of financial programs, of loan control, of 
real-estate mortgages and of the manage- 
ment of investment accounts. 
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No two keys altke 


Here is a safe deposit lock the keys for 
which, sealed in a tamper-proof metal 
lined container, are selected by the 
renter himself. 

Which is set to the keys 
self selects. 

Which, while the renter holds his key, 
cannot be opened by any other key in 
existence. 

Which can be opened by the renter him- 
self only in the presence of your vault 
custodian. 

Which, since it is re-set right on the door 
of the box without removal, has no main- 
tenance cost. 


the renter him- 


Which can be re-set to any one of hun- 
dreds of thousands of keys. 

Tt is the Sargent & Greenleaf Secret 
Key Changing Sealed Key Safety De- 
posit Lock, and banks throughout the 
country are adopting it as standard 
equipment in their vaults. 


5S 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE 


Certified pick-proof by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 


This S & G lock has been certified non- 
pickable by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories of Chicago. Higher in first cost, it 
is nevertheless—because of its absolute 
safety, protection to the bank and its 
customers and low upkeep cost—the 
most economical Jock a bank can use. 
Such institutions as Union Trust of De- 
troit, Northwestern National Bank of 
St. Paul, Equitable Trust of New York, 
Bank of America of New York, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce at Toronto, Aldine 
Trust of Philadelphia, Exchange Trust 
Company of Boston, have installed this 
lock throughout their vaults. You owe 
it to your bank and your customers to 
investigate. 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF 
Incorporated 
NEW YORK * BOSTON * ROCHESTER * CHICAGO 





Two Security Accounts 


Needed 


(Continued from page 19) 
in order to provide them with funds 
temporarily while the customer is 
acquiring goods and converting them 
into merehandise, or while buying 
goods in quantity to resell at retail, 
or to facilitate the planting or har- 
vesting of crops, and so on. 

This theory assumes that the pas- 
sage of a relatively short time will 
enable the customer to dispose of the 
goods which he makes or acquires, 
and so procure the funds necessary 
to repay the loan and leave a profit 
for himself. In other words, by 
granting loans for 30, 60, or 90 days, 
or even for six or nine months in the 
ease of agricultural loans, and by 
arranging the maturity of these loans 
in such a way that they come due at 
frequent intervals, it is possible to 
provide a steady flow of funds, out of 
which the payment of any withdraw- 
als of deposits may be made. 


Renewed Loans Create A 
Burden 


Every banker knows that this clas- 
sical theory breaks down in practice. 
While it is still the custom to grant 
notes for 30, 60, or 90 days, it very 
frequently occurs that these notes 
are renewed time and again, with the 
result that in spite of their short 
maturity, they often add little or 
nothing to the liquidity of the posi- 
tion of the bank. 

The loans secured by collateral 
may, perhaps, be paid at maturity, 
if the bank wishes to force the sale 
of the securities, although it may 
lose a customer thereby. If many 
banks take this attitude at the same 
time, the result may be a forced 
liquidation in the stock market 
which, as in 1929, would carry the 
market value of the collateral on 
some loans below the amount of the 
loan. Such a situation is undesirable 
from many points of view. It leaves 
these loans in a rigidly frozen posi- 
tion unless the bank desires to accept 
a loss from the sale of the collateral. 

The unsecured loans, the loans to 
customers for normal business pur- 
poses, are usually in a semi-frozen 
condition much of the time because 
‘hey are so often renewed and not 
paid off. As a matter of fact, this is 
largely the result of, another develop- 
ment which has taken place in the 
industrial and commercial world. 

It is the custom which has grown 
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up on the part of many of these com- 
panies to rely on bank loans for some 
portion—frequently a substantial 
portion—of their working capital. 





This is unsound from the point of 


view of both the company and the 


bank. Loans representing this type | 


of capital detract from the liquidity 
of the bank. At the same time, they 
handicap the company in its freedom 
of action because the company is 
subject to the demands of the bank 
upon the maturity of the loan. Both 
bank and industrial company would 
find their position strengthened by 
the elimination of this type of loan. 

One reason, perhaps, why this 
kind of bank loan has been so exten- 


sively employed, is due to the fact | 


that the difference between the ‘‘ per- 
manent’” and ‘‘temporary”’ capital 
of a company is seldom recognized. 


The emphasis is laid on the distine- | 


tion between ‘‘working’’ and 
‘*fixed.’’ 

A clear appreciation of the fact 
that ‘‘permanent’’ capital of a com- 


pany includes the minimum amount | 


of working capital required for the 
operation of the corporation at the 
time of its seasonal activity in addi- 
tion to the total amount of permanent 
eapital should not be overlooked. It 
should further be realized that all of 


the ‘‘permanent’’ capital should be | 


supplied by the issue of stock or 
bonds or both, or from profits re- 
tained in the business; in other 
words, this capital should be ob- 
tained from sources which are under 
the control of the company. The 
“‘temporary’’ capital alone should be 
obtained from the use of bank loans. 

Unfortunately, this situation does 
not exist. Unsecured bank loans to 
customers are renewed again and 


again, and most of them are ineligi- | 


ble for rediscount at the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. Loeal loans and dis- 
counts, therefore, cannot be relied 
upon to add to the liquidity of a 
bank, at least to any appreciable de- 
gree. The semi-frozen condition of 
this class of resources is one of the 
major reasons why it is necessary 
to develop a sound and adequate 
secondary reserve. 


A reserve of this type adds great- | 
ly to the liquidity of the position of | 


the bank, and, if properly organized, 
it fosters its earning power. It should 
be remembered at all times that its 
major function is to promote liquid- 
ity, and not to provide earning 
power. 


(Continued on page 60) 





KNOW You Are Right 


ea guide by which you may know 
in advance the final result of your decisions. 
For example, Horace Secrist tells in “Banking 
Ratios” how low your bank’s operation costs may 
be kept and still maintain effective operation. 


it is a book to be consulted on all occasions . . 
an invaluable guide for the day-to-day decisions 
of bank executives. It supplies the basis on 
which your bank may be conducted more 
profitably. 


Send no money. Order a copy and examine 
it carefully. If not thoroughly satisfied you 
may then return it at our expense. 


‘ 


Stanford University Press 
Stanford University, California 



































REPLACES SEALING WAX 
me Original »» Only 


BANKERS’ 
FISHSKIN SEALS 


Approved by Postal Department and 
Insurance Companies 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MEG. CO. 


412 ORLEANS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for Samples and Prices 


















In Atlanta 


THE FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
affords a service embracing every depart- 
ment of modern banking. Your collec- 
tions will receive our prompt attention. 





ATLANTA - GEORGIA 
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Correspondent Banks 


NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 
minster Bank to offer its characteristic service as 
a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 
tablishments. It functions through a system of 
over a thousand of its own branches in England 
and representation in every banking town in the 
world, and is amply equipped (as are the Paris 
and Brussels offices of the Westminster Foreign 
Bank) for specialized service in credits, collec- 
tions, exchange, and all the ramifications of 
commercial finance. Banking houses wishing to 
establish a London connexion are noel 
to communicate with the 
Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HBAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, 8B.C.2 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities 
for the transaction of banking business of every 
description. It has offices in the Atlantic Liners 


“ Aquitania” “Berengaria” “Mauretania” 
and with affiliated banks operates over 2500 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


The offices in Poultry and at 196 Piccadilly are 
specially equipped for the use and convenience of 


American visitors in London. 
_Z= 
Head Office : POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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MIDLAND BANK 


Overseas Branch: 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 








Two Security Accounts 


Needed 


(Continued from page 59) 

In contrast with the secondary re- 
serve of a bank, the investment ac- 
count of a bank has as its principal 
object the increase in the earning 
power. In a bank which has prac- 
tically nothing but demand deposits, 
there will seldom be any marked ex- 
cess of funds seeking use. The de- 
mands of local loans and discounts, 
the secondary reserve and building, 
together with minor items, utilize the 
funds provided by the demand de- 
posits, the capital and surplus. 
There are practically no banks at 
the present time that operate on such 
a basis. Almost all of them have a 
certain amount of time deposits in 
one form or another. Time deposits 
require lower reserves, both primary 
and secondary, than do demand de- 
posits. It should be obvious that de- 
posits which are payable only after 
the lapse of a certain period of time 
require less reserves than those pay- 
able at sight. This fact is recognized 
in the reserve regulations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and of many of 
the states, although it is still disre- 
garded in some states. 

The lessened reserve requirement 
is compensated for by the fact that 
it is necessary to obtain earnings on 
these deposits sufficient to make pos- 
sible the payment of the rates of in- 
terest necessary to attract this type 
of deposit. 

This means, of course, that it is 
essential to invest at least the major 
portion of these funds in assets whose 
income-producing capacity is higher 
than that of the secondary reserve. 
Under most conditions it is desirable 
to place a substantial proportion of 
these funds in the investment ac- 
count. In order to obtain this in- 
come it is necessary, as has already 
been noted, to invest in securities 
whose marketability is less than that 
required for secondary reserve as- 
sets. It is usually unnecessary, also, 
to include securities of quite the same 
high credit rating. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered at all 
times, that no security of any kind 
should be added to the portfolio of a 
bank in regard to whose safety there 
is any question. Safety of principal 
is the first consideration in selecting 
bonds or any other security for a 
bank. 

The major problem which con- 
fronts the banker in connection with 
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an investment account is that of its 
management. It is not sufficient to 
select satisfactory assets for this ae- 
count in the first instance ; they must 
be constantly supervised and con- 
trolled, if the account is to fulfill its 
function with complete suecess. The 
management depends not only upon 
an acquaintance with the needs of 
the bank and with securities, but also 
upon a knowledge of changing eco- 
nomie conditions and the forces 
which are acting upon the business 
world. 

With this brief preliminary survey 
of some of the more important con- 
siderations affecting the bank second- 
ary reserves and investments in 
mind, we can take up next month the 
organization of the secondary reserve 
itself. 


Most mediocre men have the false 
notion that they are good men being 
discriminated against. They need to 
substitute a program of personal 
study and improvement for their 
life-long practice of shifting blame. 


Premote Business Stability 


Continued from page 8) 
by the top man in the bank. It will 
be his duty to enthuse everyone else 
in the bank with the ambition to in- 
fluence as many as possible to save 
systematically. 

Advertising may be an important 
part of the general plan, but it will 
require active personal contact to 
make the campaign a real success. 
Remember that the job is to create a 
mental attitude that will result in 
constantly growing time deposits. 
Right now the mental attitude of 
many is going in just the opposite 
direction. 

Of the many telegrams of congrat- 
ulation I received upon my election 
as president of the American Bank- 
ers Association, one of the most 
prized was from the South Bend 
members of the A. H. E. P. A. This 
is a Greek organization maintained 
to promote the highest type of Chris- 
tian citizenship among the young 
men of that race. 

Sometime ago I was made an 
honorary member and have had many 
opportunities to advise with the 
young men who belong. They were 
proud to have one of their honorary 
members elected to a high office. 

I cannot overstate the importance 
of developing an influence in the 
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community such as these experiences 
illustrate. It is only such personal 
influence that will rapidly increase 
the systematie saving so essential to 
the quick return of the right mental 
attitude. 

Let’s give thoughtful attention to 
the slogan: ‘‘Save a percentage of 
all you earn and put it into a savings 
account.”’ 


a . 
Let us also promote this idea: 
‘*There is no substitute for a savings 
account.”’ 


Banks Reported Closed 


76 State Banks; 12 National Banks; 
3 Private Banks 


* Indtcates Press Report 


Alabama 
Livingston—Bank of Sumter 
Silverhill—State Bank of Silverhill 


Arkansas 
Clarksville—* Farmers National Bank 
Danville—Yell County Bank 
California 
Elsinore—Elsinore State Bank 
Colorado 
Fountain—First National Bank 
Wray—Peoples State Bank 


Georgia 

Macon—Merchants & Mechanics Bank 
Idaho 

White Bird—Salmon River State Bank 
Illinois 


Benton—Illinois Bank & Trust Co. 
Broughton—First State Bank 
Calhoun—Farmers State Bank 
Chiecago—Lake View State Bank 
Divernon—Divernon State Bank 
Elburn—Elburn State Bank 
Farmersville—Farmersville State Bank 
Girard—Peoples Bank 
Hidalgo—Citizens State Bank 
Madison—Tri-City State Bank 
Nauvoo—First Trust & Savings Bank 
Pawnee—Pawnee State Bank 





Indiana 
Albion—The Farmers State Bank 
Gas City—Gas City State Bank 
Hammond—Maywood Trust & Savings 
Bank 
Hammond—Peoples Co-operative State 
Bank 
Jonesboro—Citizens Bank 
Wilkinson—Farmers National Bank 
Iowa 
Arnolds Park—Arnolds 
Bank 
Burt—First National Bank 
Dallas—Farmers Savings Bank 
Castana—Farmers Trust & Savings Bank 
Earlham—Citizens State Bank 
Grant—Farmers Savings Bank 
Lacona—Peoples State Bank 
Runnells—Farmers Savings Bank 
Van Wert—Van Wert State Bank 
Kansas 
Basehor—Basehor State Bank 
Columbus—Cherokee County State Bank 
Crestline—Farmers & Miners State Bank 
Delia—Delia State Bank 
Elmo—Elmo State Bank 


Park Savings 


Hamilton—Hamilton State Bank 

Haven—Citizens State Bank 

Kansas City—Commercial State Bank of 
Rosedale 

Piper—Piper State Bank 

South Haven—South Haven Bank 

Stockdale—Farmers State Bank 

Webber—State Bank of Webber 

West Mineral—*Mineral Kansas State 
Bank 


Kentucky 

Vine Grove—Vine Grove State Bank 
Michigan 

Argyle—Argyle Bank 

Walled Lake—Peoples Bank 


Minnesota 
Florence—*State Bank of Florence 
Gaylord—First State Bank 
Oak Park—Oak Park State Bank 
Rosemont—Farmers State Bank 


Russel—*Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank 
Mississippi 
Magnolia—*Citizens Savings Bank 
Missouri 
Adrian—Adrian Banking Co. 
Fairview—First National Bank 
Holliday—Monroe County Exchange 


Bank 
La Grange—La Grange Savings Bank 
Lutesville—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Mt. Vernon—Farmers State Bank 
Nebraska 
Alexandria—State Bank of Alexandria 
Creighton—Bank of Creighton 
Fort Calhoun—Washington County Bank 
Melbeta—State Bank of Melbeta 
Plymouth—Farmers State Bank 
New York 
Argyle—First National Bank 
Buffalo—Michael A. Lunghino 
Webst«r—Jayne & Mason, Bankers 
North Carolina 
Raleigh—* Raleigh Banking & Trust Co. 


North Dakota 
MeGregor—McGregor State Bank 








Tioga—Tioga State Bank 
Washburn—* First National Bank 
Ohio 
Cleveland—Merchants Trust & Savings 
Bank 
New London—*Savings & Loan Banking 
Co. 
Verona—Farmers State Bank 
Oklahoma 


Altus—First National Bank 
Stilwell—Security State Bank 


Pennsylvania 
Clymer—Clymer National Bank 
South Dakota 
Victor—Bank of Victor 
Tennessee 
Hilham—Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Livingston) 
Texas 
Bowie—City National Bank 
Hutchins—Hutchins State Bank 
Spur—City National Bank 
Virginia 
Dayton—Bank of Dayton, Ine. 
Lawrenceville—Brunswick County State 
Bank 
Washington 
Almira—Farmers State Bank 
Wisconsin 
Glenwood City—Farmers National Bank 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


State & Town 


Alabama 


Decatur 


Arkansas 
Black Rock 
ifornia 
Anaheim 
Florida 
Dania 
Georgia 
Macon 
Illinois 
Anna 
Bowen 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Chicago 


Olney 

Saunemin 
Indiana 

Chrisney 
Evansville 
Fort Wayne 


Stockwell 
Iowa 

Des Moines 

Glenwood 

Mediapolis 


Union 


Kansas 
Ottawa 

Kentucky 
Whitesburg 


Louisi 
Minden 


e 
Portland 


Maryland 
Baltimore 
Massachusetts 
Milton 
Michigan 
Wyandotte 
Missouri 
Hermitage 
Montana 
Forsyth 
Nebraska 
Kimball 


Lincoln 


New Jersey 
Elizabeth 


Haddonfield 


New York 
Buffalo 
East Rockaway 


New York 
New York 


New York 
Brooklyn 


Richfield Springs 
Richfield Springs 


North Dakota 
Ashley 
Belfield 
Rugby 

Ohio 
Fredericktown 
Zanesville 


Oklahoma 
Eldorado 


Jet 
Pauls Valley 


Westville 


Pennsylvania 
Butler 
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ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


8 Consolidations; 14 Purchases; 9 Title Changes; 15 Mergers; 5 Absorptions; 
3 Reorganizations; 10 Successions; 2 Moved; 2 Taken Over 


PRESENT NAME 


FormMER NAME How CHANGED 


First National Bank in De- Central National Rank and Consolidation 


eatur 


First National Bank 


Anaheim First National Bk. 


Dania Bank 


First National Bank & Trust 


Co. in Macon 
Anna State Bank 


Bowen State Bank 
Armitage State Bank 


City National Bank 
Bank of Portia, Portia, Ark. Purchased 
Anaheim National Bank Title 
Dania Bank & Trust Co. Title 


Continental Trust Co. and Merger 
Macon National Bank 
Anna State & Trust Bank Reorganization 
Farmers Bank Reorganization 
American Bank & Trust Co. Consolidation 

and Armitage State Bank 


Citizens State Bk. of Chicago Northcenter Trust & Savings Absorbed 


Bank 
Union Bank of Chicago 


Guardian National Bank and Merger 
Union Bank of Chicago 


Olney Trust & Banking Co. Farmers State Bank, Calhoun Taken over 


State Bank of Saunemin 


Farmers State Bank 


Purchased 


Chrisney State Bank 


Central Union Bank 


Farmers State Bank and Merger 
Chrisney State Bank 

Evansville Morris Plan Co. Merger 
and Mercantile Com. Bk 


East Creighton Trust & Sav- Bowser Loan & Trust Co. 


ings Bank 
Stockwell State Bank 


Valley National Bank 
Glenwood State Bank 
Mediapolis State Bank 


State Bank of Stockwell 


Succeeds 
Title 


Continental Tr. & Sav. Bank Purchased 

State Sav. Bank, Pacific Jct. Absorbed 

Commercial State Bank and Merger 
Citizens State Bank 


Union-Whitten State Savings Whitten State Savings Bank, Moved 


Bank 


State Bank of Ottawa 


First National Bank 


Bank of Minden & Trust Co. 


Casco Mercantile Trust Co. 


Union Trust Co. of Maryland 


Blue Hill Bank & Trust Co. 


American State Bank 


Bank of Hermitage 


Forsyth State Bank 


Kimball National Bank 
Continental National Bank 


Peoples Banking & Trust Co. 


Haddonfield Trust Co. 


Commercial Trust Co 
National East 


East Rockaway 
Bank & Trust Co. 


Bank of Sicily Trust Co. 


Whitten 
Security State Bank Purchased 


Letcher State Bank and First Merger 
National Bank 


Bank of Minden Title 


Chapman Bank & Trust Co. Merger 
and Casco Mercantile Tr. 


Co. 
Monumental City Bank Absorbed 
Blue Hill National Bank Succeeds 
Ford State Bank Title 


Wheatland Bank, Wheatland Consolidation 
and Bank of Hermitage 
American National Bank Absorbed 


First National Bk., Bushnell Purchased 
Lincoln Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co. Purchased 


Downtown Trust Co. and Merger 
Peoples Banking & Tr. Co. 

Haddonfield Safe Deposit & Succeeds 
Trust Co. 


Ortolani Brothers 

Rockaway 
Bank 

Louis V. Fugazy, Banker 


Purchased 
National Title 


Purchased 


Broadway & Plaza Trust Co. Broadway National Bank & Merger 


National Safety 
Trust Co. 
Dime Savings Bank 


First National Bank 
First National Bank 


First State Bank 
Citizens State Bank 
Citizens State Bank 


Dan Struble & Son Bank 
Citizens National Bank 


Zanesville 


First National Bank 


First State Bank 


Trust Co., Park Row Trust 
Co., and Plaza Trust Co. 


Bank & Lefcourt National Bank & Succeeds 


Trust Co. 

Navy Savings Bank and Merger 
Dime Savings Bank 

Citizens Banking Co. Purchased 


Citizens Banking Co., Schuy- Purchased 
ler Lake 


First National Bank Taken over 
First State Bank, Fryburg Taken over 
Farmers State Bk., Wolford Purchased 


Dan Struble & Son, Bkrs. Succeeds 


in Old Citizens National Bank, Merger 


Peoples Savings Bank, 
Guardian Trust & Safe 
Deposit Co. and Zanesville 
Bank & Trust Co. 


Farmers & Merchants State Merger 
Bank and First Nat’l Bk. 
Bank of Jet and Farmers Bk. Merger 


Pauls Valley National Bank Exchange National Bank and Consolidation 


Peoples Bank 


Union Trust Co. 


Pauls Valley National Bk 
First National Bank and Consolidation 
Peoples Bank 


Guaranty Trust Co. Succeeds 


SURPLUS & 


Daneets PRESIDENT 


CAPITAL 


200,000 $53,000 W. W. Fussell 
25,000 11,960 Clay Sloan 
75,000 40,7201. T. Parker 

500,000 270,000.C. E. Allen 
50,000 15,000 A. W. Walter 

Surplus 
25,000 7,500.M. Randall 
250,000 65,000,J. Bain, Chairman 
of Board 
1,300,000 1,300,000 D. V. Harkins 
50,000 67,590 J. B. Wilson 
28,000 33,2001. M. Lish 

25,000 9,610 J. F. Bergman 

500,000 124,2408. L. Ichenhauser 
100,000 79,2400. W. Scheuman 
25,000 23,000 P. Davis 

500,000 207,080 R. A. Crawford 
30,000 40,420C. E. Dean 
60,000 15,000 E. R. Norostrom 
15,000 10,000 R. Kauffman 
50,000 CO eer 
50,000 43,000 J. P. Lewis 

700,000 921,100 L. F. Timberlake 
100,000 246,940J. B. Baxter 
50,000 19,140,R. M. Allan 
25,000 9,300|W. L. Pitts 

| 
50,000 16,600 R. D. Mountain 
| 
50,000 14,380,P. C. Mockett 
200,000 200,000)...............5. 
Surplus | 
350,000 334,170'D. F. Collins 
| 


100,000) * 109,960/F. H. Fulton 


100,000 


49,030/\G. J. Birch 


"1,350,000 1,800,000. S. Volek 


2,857,200 646,730J. J. Bach 
15,000 10,006, J. Bischof 
“""" 95000” 20,750/H. O: Lyngstad 

25,000 £6,580'H. W. Struble 

400,000 710,030 H. J. Knoedler 
20,000 5,800S8. W. Tucker 
50,000 15,000 R. H. Grimmett 
40,000 7,000 F. S. Howard 
150,000 150,000\A. E. Reiber 

Surplus _ 





(Contin 


CasHIER 


W. B. Shackelford 


J. H. Myers 
W.S. Parker 
H. P. Heath 


W. P. Harper 


F. S. Oiner 
F.. Larsen 


L. H. Tolzien 


T. E. Warren 
J. P. Lannon 


J.C. Fella 

T. Reininga 

H. H. Hesemever, 
Secretary 

0. O. Hamilton 

W. E. Barrett 

C. Rhoads 

J. E. Berry 


C. F. Long 


J. M. Day 


B. E. Estes, Treas 


C. W.Rollins, Treas. 
W. P. Littlewood 


R. Coon 


T. J. Wegener 


C. L. Alden 


M. H. Grape,Treas. 


G. C. Needham, 
| Treasurer 


H. A. Camp 


E. J. Sieler, Jr 


L. N. Sessing 


C. E. Ackerman 
V. C. LeFevre 


C. T. Powell 
F. W. Kidd 
W. H. Craft 
L. G. Nicol, Treas 


ued on next page) 
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State & TOWN PRESENT NAME 


First National Rank 
First National Bank 


Meadville 
Natrona 
Waynesburg Union Trust Co 


South Carolina 
Due West 


Central Union Bank of South First Trust & Savings Bank 


Former NAME How CHancep 
New First National Bank 
Citizens Bank and 
National Bank 
Union Deposit & Trust Co. 


) Title _ 
First Consolidation 


Succeeds 


Succeeds 


Carolina (Due West office) 


Ridge Spring 


Peoples State Bank of S. C. Peoples Bank 


Succeeds 


(Bran. of Charleston,S. C.) 


South Dakota 
Lake Norden First National Bk. & Tr. Co. Lake Norden National Bank Title 
Tennessee 
Greenfield Greenfield Bank Fruit Growers Bank and Merger 
Greenfield Bank , 
Memphis Tennessee Savings Bank Depositors Savings Bank & Succeeds 
Trust Co. 
Texas 7 em? aa) 
Odessa Citizens National Bank Odessa National Bank Purchased 
Plainview First National Bank in Plain- First National Bank Title 
view 
Seguin Seguin State Bank & Tr. Co. Farmers State Bank Purchased 
Washington | 
Dishman Community State Bank Fruitgrowers State Bank, Absorbed 
Greenacres 
Dishman \Community State Bank Community State Bank, Moved 
| 


West Virginia 


Gassaway Bank of Gassaway 

Sutton Home National Bank 

War Bank of War 
Wisconsin Vee 

Amery Union State Bank 

Ellsworth Bank of Ellsworth 


New Glarus Bank of New Glarus 


Valleyford 


Farmers & Mechanics Bank Merger 
and Bank of Gassaway 

Burnsville Exchange Bank, Consolidation 
Burnsville, and Homé Na- 
tional Bank 

Citizens Bank Reorganization 

Farmers & Merchants State Purchased 
Bank 

Citizens State Bank Purchased 

Citizens Bank and Bank of Consolidation 
New Glarus 


. ScurRpivs . 
Capiral “obese PREISDENT CasHiIeER 


PRorits 
$250,000; $333,700C. Fahr A. F. Miller 
50,000 180,180 J. G. Campbell J. A. Seel 
250,000 262,560 H. D. Freeland C.. T. Strosnider, 


Treasurer 


R. B. MeDill, Resi- 
dent Manager 


A. 


30,000 32,510 L. C. Brasfield W. A. Barton 
. | 
50,000) 5,740 _H. W. Hurt 
50,000) 14,000 H. Pegues F. T. Newman 
100,000} 100,000 E. M. Carter J. G. Dougherty 
100,000) 115,200 H. H. Weinert H. J. Blumberg 
25,000 5,000 
|Surplus 
50,000} 25,710 W. P. Bartlett J. B. Fisher 
vere caweaan | 
30,000] 15,550 R. L. Page W. R. Kiser 
sere eeeee | eer eeees 
50,000} 34,150 F. D. Lord L. R. Cadwell 
* 100,000} 118,160 R. Kundert J. 8. Urben 
' 


BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


16 State Banks; 1 National Bank; 6 Reopened Banks 


SURPLUS & 








Strate & Town NAME OF Bank CAPITAL PRoFIts PRESIDENT CasHIER 
Arkansas : 
Danville Danville State Bank $25,000 J. E. Chambers 8. Bondi 
alifornia 
t W. Los Angeles Citisons National Trust & Savings Bamk lj wc cece cle cc cccccccleccecsccecccosece 
(Branch of Los Angeles) 
Florida 
Clearwater Bank of Clearwater (Reopened) 250,000 $265,840 H. W. Bivins H. C. Moss 
Miami Guardian Trust Co. 100,000 50,000 M. S. MeCormic Harry Roberts, Treasurer 
a Petersburg First Security Bank (Reopened) 50,000 60,000 N. B. Brophy W. W. McEachern 
en 
Hickman Citizens Bank 20,000 4,000 J. A. Whipple, Jr. J. H. Russell 
Surplus 
La Grange First State Bank Ss acc eanwe J.C. Payne Joe Whitehead 
ppl 
Itta Bena Bank of Itta Bena (Branch of Grenada Bank, —......... 2.2. ce eee ee elec eee eee 
Grenada, Miss.) 
Scooba Bank of Scooba 15,000 E. V. Yates J. C. Horton 
url 
New Hampton First State Bank (Reopened) 25,000 1,470 J. G. Wilson N. B. Williams 
Capital & Undivided 
Surplus Profits 
Nebraska 
—_— Arnold State Bank (Reopened) 25,000 5,500 John Finch B. C. Wehrman 
0 
Alliance Peoples Bank Co. (Reopened) 100,000 23,500 H. D. Tolerton G. E. Graf 
South Carolina 
Greenwood Contest Talen Bemkh of Geet Carelinn nic bec ctecle dict acindcelcndednedccncactecncdceecdel enceadememans 
(Greenwood Branch) 
Tennessee 
Knoxville Fidelity Savings Bank 200,000 100,000 M. D. Arnold, Jr. A. N. Walling 
Lawrenceville Farmers & Merchants Bank Gea hah avins A. A. Hayman F. M. Newsom, Jr. 
Wisconsin p : 
Belmont Farmers State Bank (Reopened) , es a T. B. Huggins F. H. Prussing 
Rice Lake State Bank of Rice Lake 35,000 .. W.C. Tufts H. 8. Jacobson 


BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION The Chemical National Co., Ine., New 


York, announces its change in name to 
CHEMICAL SECURITIES CORP. On 


*Indicates Press Report 


—— 





f 3 State Banks; 6 National Banks September 12th the Corporation acquired 
"a ; over $10,000,000 of assets which it re- 
a si Wiiseaw Mase Caprra, SURPLUS & c iia . ’ ’ : 
on nae ee ohees PROFITS ee ceived under the terms of merger from the 
California Pe former Chemical National Associates, Inc. 
Monterey Monterey County Trust & nn as 
Florida —— oe DOUGLASS B. SIMONSON, thirty-four- 
St. Petersburg *Gulf National Bank $250,000 Frank H. Broadfield, Room 320 year-old son of W. A. Simonson, senior vice- 
diana First National Bank Bldg. < , ‘T National City Bank of 
Farmland *Peoples National Bank 25,000 Ira Smithson president o he National City Bank of 
wa New Y as been electe riee-presi 
Hartley *Hartley National Bank 25,000 C. G. Fredet, 2001 om a, Now York, has heen elected 6 vise gremaum 
uri ° Sioux City, lowa of the bank. 
wen: _— The Lawrence County Nat’! 25,000 J. O. ~~ c/o Mt. Vernon — 
ebras! Bank of Mt. Vernon Lumber Co. < ie ’ : . 
Arnold *First National Bank 25,000 F. W. Lewis The Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co. 
rs end etiiiie - announces the appointment of ROBERT 
evelanc *The Erie National Bank of 300,000 Scott H.Cook, c/o Depositors Sav- . one ATS ore ae . 
Tennessee Cleveland ings & Loan Co., Cleveland. G. STEPHENS of Atlanta as vice presi- 
Maryville *Maryville Savings & Loan 100,000 Fa E. L. Palmer and E. H. Smith, dent. Mr. Stephens was formerly vice presi- 
isconsin Bank Incorporators le 1 ficer of the T e 
Milwaukee Atkinson Avenue Bank 200,000 Drought & Drought, 901 Railway ent and trust officer of the Trust Company 


Exchange Ridg. of Georgia. 
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“Overs and Shorts” 


The Optimism That Builds 


Prosperity 


A book publisher recently received 
the following letter from a customer : 

I took the duty 
to report about 
my partner, but 
there is to report 
nothing, there is 
no use to fool 
me or you or 
somebody else, I 
have still some 
shirts and pants 
but in other re- 
spects I have 
‘lost everything, 
safe my honor- 
able name, that 
nobody can say 
I own him a 
single cent, but 
my dear partner 
is already in 
New York sure- 
ly looking for 
other people like 
me. I hope he 
will find none, or 
he may find part- 
nership in Sing- 
Sing, in the elee- 
trie chair, ask- 
ing with his sick 
criminal brain 
the hangman, 
“What for?’’—- 

Thanks for 
your letter in 
which ‘‘you are 
sorry to hear of 
my misfortune.’’ 

But I am not 
a man to be sorry about, and I 
had no misfortune, I had just to 
pay for stupidity. That’s all. I 
am not going to shot or poison 
myself or something like that. I am 
just going back to trust myself all 
alone, as I before times have done, 
that old wisdom is something worth 
while. 

Let us speak business again. 

In that small part I ean do. 

I will send you $20 eash for 50 
Amos & Andy books. 

I will just try like a newspaperboy 
again, selling newspapers. I am not 


cup, pencils, s 


There Is Humor In 


Banking 


N OFFICER of the Union Trust Co., 
Cleveland, tells the following on Assist- 
ant Vice President D. Y. LaFever, who, as 
the picture shows, appreciates a good joke. 


After the A. B. A. Convention Mr. 
LaFever came to the office limping, wearing 
an old shoe and using a cane. The next 
morning he found all the equipment needed 
for a disabled eg smoked glasses, tin 

oe laces and the sign. All 
day long his friends who passed through the 
bank donated coins to the tin cup. 


Mr. LaFever found this business so good 
that he has threatened to quit banking. 


the man to give up. When I do not 
have too. In behalf of Amos & Andy 
much costly time is gone, but as [ 
think, there is business still and can 
be made to bloom again. Will you 
send me fifthy 
books when I 
send twenty Dol- 
lars? In other 
kind I have to 
look for another 
job. Let me hear 
of you please. 
Sincerely 
yours, 
(Signed* 
Ule Swensson 
America 


—__o_————_ 


Will It Come 
To This? 


F. H. Mayes 
of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, says that 
St. Peter recent- 
ly addressed a 
newly-arrived 
American as fol- 
lows: 

St. Peter— 
And here is your 
golden harp. 

N. A. A.— 
How much is the 
first payment? 

ae 

‘* Billings Shiv- 
ers Two Days 
When Firebug 
Cuts Gas Sup- 
ply,’ read a 
newspaper headline discovered by 
one of the pages in the Fifth Avenue 
Office of the Guaranty Trust Co., 
N. Y., who knows his senior officers 
better than his Montana geography. 
He wondered why Mr. Billings 
didn’t sleep at the office instead of 
suffering like that. 


The High Cost of Hold Ups 


Old Yegg: What did you need eight 
men for? In my day three men could 
hold up a bank. 

Young Yegg: Yeah, but you didn’t 
have all them vice presidents to look 
after then. 
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